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Routes to tour in Germar(^jt0 StiWltC 


TheHaiz 

and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the LQneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgeblrge range, Is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre In Germany, to 
LQneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
otd. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 




1 Brunswick 

2 An old LQneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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Genscher gets Nato summit 
switched to Bonn 


T he Helsinki review conference in 
Madrid, dozing fitfully towards ter- 
minal adjournment, seems to have 
reached at least one satisfactory con- 
clusion from Bonn's point of view. 

With Nato Foreign Ministers gather- 
ed In the Spanish capital to censure 
Poland, Herr Genscher succeeded in 
having the venue of the June Nato sum- 
mit switched from Brussels to Bonn. 

In hosting the North Atlantic summit 
Bonn is keen to demonstrate the esteem 
in which it is still held as a strong and 
reliable partner by other Nato coun- 
tries, especially the United States. 

The proviso "still" relates to the 
watershed date on which martial law 
was imposed in Poland, dealing detente 
a grave blow. 

For Nato it marks , either the beginn- 
ing of the North Atlantic pact's first 
fight for survival or the turning-over of 
a new leaf in its history. 

By JO June in Bonn at the latest we 
will know which of the two it is to be, 
although the points will be set in 
Ihemonths aheud. 

A crucial deadline may be the Mu- 
nich SPD conference In April. It could 
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senting majority opinion in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

US public opinion already largely 
feels most people in West Germany are 
pacifists. 

In retrospect the controversial Nato 
resolution on missile modernisation 
(and Germany it is controversial) seems 
to have marked a turning-point too. 

It marked the end of an era during 
which Nato even ran military risks to 
promote the process of detente. 

President Reagan, Defence Secretary 
Weinberger and Secretary of State Haig 
are now determined to ensure these 
days are well and truly over. 

The balance of hold-style detente as 
they see it exclusively benefited the So- 
viet Union, which gained unilateral ad- 
vantages and used them partly to build 
up military strength. 

This claim is hard to refute. Yet Eu- 
ropeans in general, and Germans in 
particular, cannot, on either Bide of a 
less impermeable Iron Curtain, simply 
Ighore the fruits of detente they have 
both harvested. 

Herr Honecker, the East German lea- 
der, has promised Bonn "more normali- 
ty" in tics with the GDR if it is only 
prepared to show a greater sense of 
partnership on matters of peace. 

That may sound like music in the ears 
of friends of peace who are only loo cu- 
ger to bo persuaded. Less naive obser- 
vers see Herr Honecker’s offer as part 
of a campaign originating in Moscow 
and uimed at tempting Bonn to part 
company with the United States and 
with Nato. 

Yet it is not only blue-eyed pacifists 
and short-sighted provincial politicians 



Carnival time 

A royal kiss for Chancellor Schmidt from Karin III, the carnival princess of Bonn. Eve- 
ry year carnival revellers In the city go to the Chancellery and, In an old traditional 
symbolic act, they ‘taka over' the relna of power (or a few hours. (Photaidpa) 


at SPD regional conferences who are 
wondering out loud whether there 
might not be a peace policy either for 
Western Europe as a who!© or for Bonn 
in particular. 1 

The policy they envisage Is one that 
would not commit them to Mr Reagan's 
America come hell or high water and 
not hand their heads on a platter to the 
Soviet Union either. 

The Bonn government my not have 
given official consideration to a reap- 
praisal of German foreign policy, but 
ideas are being reviewed by the Social 
Democrats, senior partner In the Bonn 
coalition, and by high-ranking members 
of the SPD. 

But unless reality is to be ignored en- 
tirely, any such ideas are sure to come 
up against an Insoluble security pro- 
blem before long. 


After 15 years of detente the security 
of Western Europe still relies entirely 
on the Nato deterrent, especially the In- 
dispensable protection afforded by 
the United States. 

Thero has been no change in the 
common Interest of Nato members to 
prevent war; Washington’s latest stratev 
gy is aimed at this and nothing else. 

• It may cull on both America and its 
allies to make additional sacrifices, but 
it would be wrong to respond in a man- 
ner designed to call Nato itself, into 
question. . 

If the present Bonn government is no 
longer able to convince its own rank 
and file of the need to pursue a policy it 
considers to be in the common security 
Interest, another government will have 
to do so. Heim Mdrsbergcr 

(Stuugarter Zaltung, 20 February 1982) 


profile 

' Government spokesman picks 
Ws words carefully 

'^^^^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllliillllllllllllllllllllllll! 
pull (he ground from under Chancellor 
bmidt's feet if an SPD majority were 
disown the Nato missile modernlsa- 
°n resolution launched and endorsed 
Bonn. 

Even if, as envisaged by the Social 
mocratlc leadership, a fundamental, 
wiaion on the Nato resolution is de- 
Wed until the autumn 1983 party con- 
erence, Munich is sure to show, vote or 
d vote, how much support Herr 
Shmidt’s security policy still com- 
pnds in his own party. . 

Assuming that in June a Social and 
ree Democratic coalition government 
eaded by Helmut Schmidt is still in 
fwer in Bonn, hosting the Nato sum- 
lit would bring little joy if the Munich 
p D conference were to go against go- 
blent policy. 

.Resident Reagan Would then surely 
** pacifists demonstrating against mis- 
llc modernisation and Nato as repre- 


W hat does Poland have to do with 
El Salvador? More, it seems, than 
Western leaders have been willing to 
admit. 

The East Bloc has always been quick 
to point an accusing finger at Uncle 
Sam's Achilles heel in Central America. 
So have left-wingers in Western Euro- 
pe. 

They have now been joined by rank- 
ing politicians in the West. 

When President Reagan pillories So- 
viet pressure on Poland and the viola- 
tion of human rights, back comes the 
question: "And what is the US doing in 
El Salvador?" 

Prime Minister Mauroy of France is 
one leading Western politician to have 
made this point, and he knows his views 
are shared by the Swedish and Danish 
governments and by the Social Democ- 
rats in Bonn, , , 

Poland and El Salvador may be poles 
apart geographically and In other re- 
spects but they also have much in com- 
mon. 


El Salvador 
and Poland 

. • . I. 1 - * : tr. ■ i . . 

Throughout their history both have 
always been pushed: around .by power- 
ful neighbours, and people in both 
countries are still unable to. determine 
their own development. . • •• <• 

Each borders bn one of the superpo- 
wers and both are oppressed by ‘politi- 
cal oligarchies either imposed or kept in 
power from abroad. J 

Moscow and Washington are mainly 
motivated by other than moral Interests 
no matter how milch pipy they may 
make with human rights in their war 
of words. , ; i. 

Neither of the superpowers feels it, 
could possibly afford to allow a stone 
in the mosaic or its alliance partners to 
work loose. , ,, 

The domino theofy' could arguably 


apply to both Poland and El Salvador. 
In Poland's case the Kremlin is afraid 
the virus of democracy might spread to 
other East Bloc countries. 

in El Salvador the United States is 
determined to prevent the spread d of so- 
cial. revolutionary (hence Soviet) in- 
fluence to the Caribbean, which is of 
both strategic and economic importan- 
ce.' 

\ , 

The superpowers' interests are simi- 
lar. The protective moves to which they 
resort likewise have much in common, 
falling little short of direct military in- 
tervention. 

In both cases human rights go by the 
board in the bid to prevent inroads in 
the overall balance of East- West power. 

■ , In Poland freedom of opinion has 
been abolished, there are probably 
20,000 Opposition internees, mass 
arrests have been made and, according 
to Fax Christi, several dozen people 
Have died. 

In El Salvador torture is widespread. 
Continued on pag»2 
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Steps towards a ban on 
chemical armaments 


B onn hopes it will be unnecessary for 
the Americans to resume the manu- 
facture of chemical weapons In 1984. 

It is taking steps at the Geneva disar- 
mament talks to reach some sort of in- 
ternational arrangement on the ques- 
tion. 

President Reagan announced the re- 
sumption because of persistent reports 
about Soviet production of chemicals 
for warfare. 

Negotiations have been In progress at 
Oeneva since 1969 on a total ban on 
chemical armaments. That same year 
Washington stopped manufacturing 
fresh chemical weapons to bring nego- 
tiations to a swift conclusion. 

But Moscow has consistently refused 
to agreo to indispensable checks on che- 
mical weapons manufacture In the So- 
viet Union. 

Despite progress at the conference 
table the Kremlin has so far effectively 
forestalled the signing of an agreement. 

A first strike using bacteriological and 
chemical warfare was banned in the 
1925 Geneva Protocol, signed and rati- 
fied by 104 countries and now conside- 
red prescriptive international law. 


El Salvador 

Contlnuod from page 1 

Government forces and .right-wing, vigi- 
lantes kill anyone who is as much as su- 
spected of sympathising with the Oppo- 
sition. 

In the lest three years the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church In El Salvador says there 
have been at least 21,600 political 
deaths, with the guerrillas being to 
blame for a small minority of the mur- 
ders. 

Poland went through a quiet revolu- 
tion. El Salvador, with a tradition of 
political violence, is In the throes of ci- 
vil war. 

ttWhatis happening there not inevi- 
table in the circumstances? Yes, but not 
entirely. Wert it not Tor Washington 1 * 
massive military and economic support 
the junta would soon collapse and the 
bloodshed would soon be over. 

Would the government that then took 
oyer owe allegihnce to the Kremlin? 
Not necessarily. That too would depend 
otvWashlngtdh. 

. If the United States were to impose a 
boycott, as‘ on Nicaragua 4nd Cuba, It 
would to all Intent* and 'purposes drive 
the new rulers straight into the Krem- 
lin's arms. 

Yet It would be wrong to see Moscow 
and Washington as six of one and half a 
do^tn of the Other. Domestically,' the 
6rie’ Its totalitarian, the other democra- 
tic.-- \ ' ’■ • • - ■ 

lit the one, the Opposition is sent into 
exile or clapped in psychiatric wards. lit 
the Other, grievances can be voiced and 
the mighty can be made to fail. 

So foreign policy similarities must 
not allow one to ‘be blinded as to tHeir 
fundamentally different value systems; ; - 

Y^t America's justified criticism of 
Russia would ring truer if! Washington 
were to reconcile its domestic ideals 
with those it pursued. 

Jam O. Prae tonus 
(SiuUgsrtar Nsehricfitcn.'IS February I9S2) 
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A 1972 treaty on biological weapons 
goes even further, banning the develop- 
ment, manufacture and possession of 
weapons of biological warfare. 

Countries that continue to stockpile 
them are guilty of a serious violation of 
international law. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has 
stepped up its chemical armament, 
whereas all the United States still has 
are ageing stocks maintained in part in 
Germany. 

Verification is essential, as the 1972 
agreement has shown. It has been sign- 
ed by 92 countries but contains no 
provision for inspection on the spot 

Since the mysterious Sverdlovsk inci- 
dent in which, according to US sources, 
about 1,000 people died of poisoning by 
bacteriological or chemical weapons, 
inspection has clearly been the only 
way to promote a climate of confidence 
in which agreements of this kind alone 
can be fhlly effective. 

There have lately been increasingly 
upsetting reports of an increase in So- 
viet output of chemical weapons. US in- 
telligence reports claim they are manu- 
factured in five factories in the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet troop manpower trained to use 
these allegations has yet to prove or dis- 
Madrid the United States has again 
claimed to have overwhelming evidence 
to suggest that Soviet chemical weapons 
iiave been used in Cambodia, Laos and 
Afghanistan. 

A UN commission set up to probe 
these allegations has yet to prove dis- 
prove them. Observers hove not been 
allowed to enter any of the three coun- 
tries, • . 


These reports are partly the reason 
why President Reagan has said the Uni- 
ted States is going to resume the manu- 
facture of chemical weapons from 1984. 

He had added, however, that: 

• A treaty banning their use remains 
his main aim, and his decision is inten- 
ded to speed up the Geneva negotia- 
tions; 

• He is aiming not at US superiority 
but merely at a limited retaliation capa- 
city; 

• Old stocks will be withdrawn as mo- 
dernisation progresses; 

• A decision on stationing the new 
weapons in Europe will only be reached 
after consultations with America's allies 
and subject to their approval. 

Officially, Bonn ha* responded with 
"understanding. 11 The US decision is 
to be keeping with Nato rules whereby 
a limited chemical warfare retaliation 
potential is felt to be necessary. 

Modernisation is seen in a positive 
light because the new binary systems 
are claimed to be less dangerous to 
store. Two substances that kept separa- 
tely are harmless are stored separately in 
chemical shells. 

The lethal mixture is not made until 
the shells are fired. 

On the quiet, Bonn is hoping that old 
stocks stored in Germany will be with- 
drawn from 1984 and that the new wea- 
pons will in peacetime be based in the 
United States. 

This, of course, is assuming that no 
embargo is negotiated and and zero op- 
tion is agreed in chemical warfare. 

The German bid at Geneva is aimed 
at solving the verification problem. by of 
practical proposals, Bonn has sought in 
the past to show that this, problem can 
be solved. 

At the first UN disarmament confe- 
rence in 1978 Chancellor Schmidt invi- 
ted the 40 members of the Geneva talks 
to attend a workshop in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany whore they were 
shown practical inspection procedures. 

The Soviet objcction.that on-the-spot 
checks of industry tended to make in- 
dustry less competitive in the civil sec- 
tor was convincingly disproved. 

Wolf l Bell 

(Qoneral-Anzelgcr, 17 February 1982) 


Poland: Moscow hit by more 
Bonn sanctions 


A partial ban on government offi- 
cials travelling to the Soviet Union 
is one of several sanctions on Moscow 
announced by Bonn because of Poland. 

This follows an earlier step of strictly 
enforcing trtVel restrictions by Soviet 
diplomats within the Federal Republic. 

Under the new package: ■ . 

• Government officials will not attend 
official Polish government functions . 

• Plans for another Soviet- consulate- 
general in Germany have been shelved; 
• Talks on . scientific and topological 
cooperation with the Soviet Union are 
to be adjourned . 

• So are talks on a proposed shipping 
agreement, including control of inland 
waterways traffic " 

• Agreement On 1 economic coopera- 
tion is to be niore strictly observed 
• Other measures ihkolvlng trade will 
be taken with the EEC as a whole 14 ' ' ' '> 
The restrictions' were Outlined by the 
chief ■ gdvehunent r spokesman, Kurt 
Becker. ’ ■ .u 

He said they formed part of an ap- 
proach agreed on by Nato members.: 



i The partial .travel ban, applied to s< 
niqr members of the government dow 
to the rank of state secretary. 

The package showed that Bonn ws 
apting on the January Nato resolution 
and had joined in the West’s more poir 
ted political signals in Moscow's direi 
tionJ 1 , • 

He said similar moves had been dec 
ded ,on elsewhere,. but not yet mad 
public, except in the United States. 

The measures all applied to membei 
of Ihe: economic affairs commissioi 
which • was responsible for economi 
ties at government level. , : 

It Had been clear In the Cabinet tin 
Bonn felt duty bound not to undermin 
measures taken by other Nato couniru 
against the Soviet Union; 

• dpu 

(Rheinische Post, IB February tvs. 
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Norwegian PM a home affairs 
puts Oslo Schmidt finds it 

point of view harder to 
— crack the whip 

DER TAGES SPIEGEL phaneellor Helmut Schmidt faces a cru- 
cial test at the national SPD congress In 
Munich In April: he standing staunchly 

N orway has rto intention of do* «W ortS ,h ® d80l,l °" 1 * y Nat0 1B ™ *° 

S 3 JE 1 . “““• - !■ «--- » 

ginning In 1983, unless a disarmament 
Mr Willoch was speaking at a Pie agreement is reached In the meantime, 
conference lifter meeting Chancti Opposition In the SPD to deployment Is 
Schmidt. mounting. How strong that opposition 

Norway, n member or Nato, haifc will be by April Is a vital question. , 
economic ties with the Federal .. „ . . 

blic of Germany. These ties are lik# 'J'' "T 

become even closer. * V*f lhe SPD re J ects h,s st . and °. n ‘ he 

Nato deploy-and-negotiate issue is be- 

Norway is a key supplier of Noi coming less effective in keeping party 
Sea oil and gas to the energy-huoj unity. 

Federal Republic and has decided [do '■ the threat becomes less and less a 
of Us own on industrial cooperation, deterrent the more the SPD slides 

Both countries aro interested in an downhill, 
collaboration within Nato because i 0ne P®** re 8 ionaI association after 
the Soviet Military build-up in the U ‘ flnother is dcmandtn « that decisions on 
peninsula, deployment be postponod until after the 

SPD national congress in autumn 1983. 
This build-up is viewed with alvoi ,1, The pattern is the same with the State 
Oslo hccause it has vastly changed! organisations. 

military balance in northern Europe. ,The Central and Lower Rhine chap- 
It is hardly surprising that Non«|i lt[swant “ moratorium on deployment, 
opposed to the nuclear-free mi .&# Westphalw-Uppe rejects it out of 

Scandlnaviu as proposed by Momi ' _ , . . , . . ... 

ns MrWllloch told the Press. Sqhm.dfs position at the Mu- 

mch parly congress in April will be 
Tills, he said, would amount toiu tough no matter what happens, 
lateral military neutralisation ofScaod \ Even if the hard-liners who want to 
navin, given that the Soviet Un/osfti .fiaft deployment .without qualifications 
no intention of withdrawing its mt fall to get a majority, the battle ,\viU go 


cl cur forces from neighbouring area 

Tho Soviet nuclear spy subnmi 
thut ran aground in Swedish terrim 
waters in the Baltic had a sobeityf 
feet all over Scandinavia. 

Norway Is protected from dlrt^ 
viet pressure by its memberships 
North Atlantic by its memberships 
North Atlantic pact, but as I 
country it is naturally intcrcsud i 
relaxation of tension in Europe. 

On this point the Norwegian 3 
German leaders were agreed, jus" 
they stressed (he importance of tht^ 


m .: 

This has been promised by Erhard 
Pppler, Schmidt's political foe, ir the 
original proposal of the SPD executive 
committee is not modified to say that 
there Will be no deployment while the 
Soviet American bilks In Geneva arc 
hill going. ' 1 * 

But the demand for ii deployment 
moratorium weakens the American ne- 
gotiating position. ’ 

H Strips credibility from the Federal 
Republic of Germany’s deployment 
part of the decision. 

"• Bonn Defence Minister Hans Apcl 


neva arms control talks and the was told at the Strategic Affairs Confe- 
Helsinki review conference a* the p reoce in Munich that the resolutions by 
cursor of an all-European disarms SPD chapters have up*et the Ame- 
conference. ricans, They are plainly fed up with the 


ncans, They are plainly fed up with the 

wou n id|-k f th 0li M H’JS G 8™wh"t'abom the Chancellor’s own 

r. .it , credibiliw In view of the fact that large 

ce adjourned for a while where* 1 parta 0 r h V parly ara read f0 slab him 

“ *7* on reUnquishlng »udi«* i„ lhe back a few d aftcr the coli . 

ru lnstrument as the Helsinki iff. ndeneevpte in the Bundestag? 

„ Helibut' Schmidt's consta 

< DerTagessptcget. 17 Febn pUints'abbut hie nartv rwhich I 


M WU'tti THE GERMAN TIVBWB 

putJ'-ifwd m coopffaTBfl wlh lft« rtoy***# 
Wdinfl nennd«pt«ft c< tM <ai RiP'4* 1 ™ 1 l Si 
ny- v conplale (rAuUt^M ei 1M 

no way ibfMg«d nor eoi y ra u/alleft 

In aM chav] cvjCjI*. 

ngrr,&*f APWM on lt» mafptf •* n ' 


Yet Schmidt's personal image is still 
very good. The reason is probably that 
he does not bow to his party's demands. 

But the SPD noW increasingly reali- 
ses that the only ones to profit from this 
schizophrenia are the FDP and the 
Chancellor himself; 

As the SPD's prospects of remaining 
in government beyond 1984 dwindle, 
the party’s will to self-assertion grows. 

By the same token, Herbert Wehner's 
admonishments not to talk the employ- 
ment programme into the ground and 
Genscher's warning to the same effect 
with regard to the coalition are becom- 
ing increasingly ineffectual. 

A government that clings to power at 
any cost and whose style or government 
no longer shows any Social Democratic 
traits is seen as worthless by many SPD 
members and voters. For them, Schmidt 
is no longer "indispensable.” 

It would be tragic for Schmidt to end 
as a Chancellor without a majority in 
his own party. 

ln an opposition role, the SPD could 
regain its Social Democratic identity — 
but it would be the identity of a 3.0 per 
cent party. ■ h . 

Rainer NahrendorC 
(Handelablalt. 16 February 1982) 

Rumblings in 
the ranks 

L eadership of the SPD is beginning 
to fight to hold the ranks on two 
fronts: the Nato issue and Social poli- 
cies. 

There is smouldering resentment at 
the former and not enough money to 
curry through the latter, especially 
against FDP resistance. 

Accommodating formulas alone are 
not enough 1 to' r qubll the ; rebbilibii 
ugainst the missiles question. 

How strong (he reb6ltion is will not 
be known until April whon the nalionul 
congress in Munich is held. * 

And there could be drama: Willy 
Brandt, the party leader, says lie will 
fight, while tho Defence Minister, Huns 
Apcl, has threatened to resign if the 
voto goes ugainst the government's 
Nato policy. 

Much still depends on Brandt’s atti- 
tude because even thoso who oppose 
the Nato decision are usually prepared 
to listen to him. 

But what imposes the biggest strain 
on the coalition and indeed jeopardises 

Continued on page 4 


* .. Helttiut 'Schrrtfdt's constant botn- 
(DerTageiipicget. 17 Fcbn*^ p!4i nt s about his party (which he'dalls "b 
— ■ ■■ ■ ' paper party"),' his biting and humiliat- 

•iL n* — * if 4 ' *8 criticism of thq “endless bickering” 

, ©CtTUfltt (JuuUltf , of, deldgatfcs to party congresses when it 

^es to debating complex issues show 
*W8h degree of contempt and mutual 

BliUW " - D'M'Khw'*" etrangement. 

FHMhcfiRMiKUVMiBfin*H »sdw*»**4’ i ^ Allensbach Opinion Survey Inti- 
Kimtjw 0 76.i»i.22 931 Ttwx iB-iwi h jjjlq slipiy? that pplls now indicate two 

AAreriamg mes nit No i* - yJj.'^jlTerent political profiles. Many peo- 

■ jk , the Ihkgiute Uys. : suspect that 
§i m ! dt ' s “idts on major political issues 
ms'lwos. inc 649 weu ziih c«ni. Ne* from those of his party, 

a* artciti wh'cti the german ce f lt , bclievc thaL the SjD 

hi coopsiatww ih« '‘actually interested in realising the 

WAnfl ne«vupn»rt BX **{**>*<** 11 , Nato ded Inn 

ny.lngysrvconiplfllelrmUt^nsclinAdrt 1 ! 111 ^ r ‘ u acci SI0n. 

nowayebfMgednorc«D(u.Yrsivaiiea : The r rift is not'Oitly marked by disirni- 

|7 a |hong the extreme wings of the party 

h an e«r«pbr.*>*^e fieav} cvjcji* y** 8 **‘5£l ° u t also bv disunity between the party 

nu«r.b*f BtHN Wpen on it* ' ■ ' l anct tK- • 

f«i< wiiB. tbovs Hkkcss. _^-. Q “ie Chancellor. 






SPD national congress holds 
promise of drama 





T he SPD party strategists have come 
a bit of a cropper over the national 
congress in Munich in April. ’ 

. .Last autumn, they .decided that the is- 
sues .of peace, and apn* modernisation 
would be too hot an issue if they were 
allowed to become the meeting's focal 
point. 1 

Instead they opted for employment 
policy, which then seemed less full of 
problems. > '• • ...u:. ■ • i 

• Not now. Not only Has it become an 
explosive issue, but also 'delegates are 
evidently not going to allow nuclear 
arms to'be forgotten, either. 

■ -When the strategists decided on what 
to do, : they seemed to have logic on 
their side'. 

Th^ Geneva talks on arms control 
were under way and a public discussion 
of the issue* in llie Federal Republic of 
Germany wotild impair America’s posi- 
tion at the bargaining table. 

. The party leadership will probably 
have qo problem in getting the double 
- Nato decision confirmed. 

But it will pay for it dearly:. A party 
congress in lhe autumn of 1983. is. tq dis- 
cuss the revamping of European defen- 
ces, meaning that the Nato decision 
.ubput.the .deployment pf medium-rango 
nuclear, missiles, in .Germany wfil coinci- 
de with the congress. 

It. is doubtful in these circumstances 
whether tho Bonn government will be 
1 able to stick to its Nato course. 

Even In Munich it will be difficult to 
ward off demands for n moratorium on 
the deployment of medium-range wea- 
pons for the duration of the Geneva 
talks. 

The trouble is that a moratorium 
would greatly weaken the West's posi- 
tion because it would enable the Soviet 
i Union to prevent the deployment of 
new weapons in Western Europe for as 
long as it likes — simply by making the 
Geneva talks drag on. 
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(Cartoon: Haitzinger/uMOnchen) 


As a result, a moratorium could be an 
unacceptable strategy for the Bonn go- 
vernment. 

The economic affairs discussion in 
Munich is likely to be equally critical. 

Clashing views on fiscal and econo- 
mic policies have twice brought the coa- 
lition parties to the brinl^ of a break in 
the past few months: in the autumn, 
when the consolidation of: the budget 
was at stake and in January, when 
agreement on a job-creating programme 
was reached under the pressure of a 
vote of confidence in the Bundestag. . 

the mutual recriminations that ioilow- 
ed (the FDP’s. warning , to, talk 'the 
programme and hence the coalition into 
the ground and. the.. SPD’s accusation 
directed at (he Liberals to the. effect that 
they had provoked the Social Democ- 
rats to the very limits of tolerance) 
.dearly show the strain. . . 1 

Even so, the proposal to be put for- 
ward in Munich by the SPD executive 
committee will ' .call for more 
employment-generating measures in the 
form of a "job-generating offensive. for 
the 1980s" 'and will state that the go- 
vernment hs not yet gone to the limits 
of borrowing, that there 19 still plenty of 
scope for . additional public sector ..in- 
vestment and. that oven added taxation 
should n ot be taboo. 

- And since the Munich congress Will 
also call for a special surtax to boost the 
labour market there will be even -more 
areas of friction between the coalition 

pflftlds. ’’" > •« »•* ■ n.-. ■ • .V, 

• - • • - ! ■<• . I 

. Differences have alw^iy^ ', 
been unavoidable , 1 

In fuctj the demands put forward in 
local SPD chapters are even more de- 
signed for n head-on collision with 
the FDP. ... 

Nnturally, the Socinl Democratic Par- 
ty is no sociablibcral party. Differences 
between SPD and FDP are unavoidable 
and huve always been considerable — 
especially on economic polity. 1 

But they were glossed over by similar 
views on other issues {Ostpolitiki re- 
forms and consensus In judicial^ poli- 
cy);- • • ... .5. . ■ -!• 

Full government coffers- helped find 
solutions acceptable to both camps. 

Much has changed in the meantime. 
Two million jobless are putting on pres- 
sure; mainly on the SPD: the State must 
take action, say the trade unions. 

The 1 liberals, on the other hand, dp- 
port -any action for the sake of appear- 
ing active and warn against an even big- 
ger budgetary deficit through added go- 
vernment spending. I,; * : 

' It seems almost inevitable that 1 this 
conflict, which lhe high unemployment 
rate has made a pivotal point of govern- 
ment policy will becokrie worse. • ■ 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
FDP, having experienced two major 
coalition crisesi is worried that the Mu- 
nich congress congress could pressure 
the SPD part of the government into 
further action and bring about yet an- 
other Crisis. ’ ■ • 

■Moaned a lidding FDP politician re- 
cently: Why can't they hold a congress 
bn cultural policy and be done with it?" 

Thomas LQffelholz 

■ ■ - 1 ' (Simtgarter Z tilling, 17 February 1982) 
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INTRA-GERMAN AFFAIRS 


5,000 take to streets in 
GDR peace protest 






F ive thousand GDR people took to 
the streets in Dresden this month 
in a peace demonstration. 

This is the first time that such a de- 
monstration has been held under the 
East Berlin regime. 

The occasion was the 37th anniver- 
sary or the bombing raid on Dresden in 
World War Two In which 35,000 were 
killed. 

The fact that the march took place 
was historic. But how far the movement 
will develop can only be guessed at. 

Another remarkable thing is that the 
police kept a low pro life, either from 
wisdom or Insecurity. 

Last October, 300,000 demonstrated 
for peace in Bonn. In December there 
was a peace meeting between writers 
and scientists from both East and West 
in East Berlin. 

Dresden's turnout would have been 
unthinkable without these two prelimi- 
naries. 

• It annoyed the East Berlin regime as 
much as the Bonn demonstration an- 
noyed -tho Federal Republic govern- 
ment 

: • Both suspected Infiltration from the 
other side. 

GDR author Stefan Hcym 6aid at ‘the 
December meeting that there should be 
in East Berlin a demonstration against 
nuclear arms in botli West and East. 

But the iden had to be shelved: it was 
a bit tdo much to ask of a State where 
children learn in kindergarten that peace 
must be an armed peace and where every 
year the re is a parade of military might. 


A written appeal for peace signed by 
about 200- people in the GDR is 
causing embarrassment to the East Ber- 
lin government. 

The appeal, known as the Berlin Ap- 
peal, avoids accusations and concrete 
demands. 

But it makes some demands that are 
clearly levelled at East Berlin. 

These include recommendations that: 
••■ Production and sale of military hard- 
ware should be stopped. 

• Peace Instruction should toko the pla- 
ce of military Instruction ip schools 
• People’ should have the.-right.tQ.be 

conscientious objeqtor$. 

• A social peace service should be in, 
traduced as an alternative to. military 
service . 

• Civil defence exercises should end. 

These were phrased as questions and 
nit raw nerve ends. They are directed at 
a government whose agitators never, tire 
oi! claiming : thati any peace must be an 
armed peace and that the GDR’s milita- 
ry, strength can preserve peace. 

..'■the GDR media, slate-controlled, go 
overboard in their .praise of even the 
slightest peace demonstration in the Fe- 
deral Republic,.. 

Organisers of the appeal want to 
print and distribute it. The GDR, regi- 
me,, can prevent that. .But, they cannot 
prevent the public on .their side of the. 
Wall .from learning about it through 
Western radio and television. 

The appeal's initiator is the East Ber- 


There are some parallels between 
Bonn and Dresden. Despite — or per- 
haps because of — the growing East- 
West tension, it is above all young peo- 
ple in the two Germanies who are ear- 
nestly trying to promote peace. 

The Bonn demonstration did not 
question or jeopardise the existence of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the Dresden forum was not directed 
against socialism, although many a 
West German commentator would like 
to see it in that light. 

Instead, it is possible that both were 
unwittingly guided by the repeated 
avowals by Helmut Schmidt and Erich 
Honecker during their meeting in 
East Germany that war must never again 
begin on German soil. 

ThiB alone is not enough for 
demonstrators, in neither East nor West. 

They are driven by the fear that Ger- 
many, without having a hand in it, 
could once more become a theatre of 
war — a nuclear war. 

And if they cannot prevent the sta- 
tioning of nuclear weapons, they at 
least want earnest talks on their reduc- 
tion. 

Another parallel between Bonn and 
Dresden — and by no means the most 
unimportant one— is the fret that in 
each case the Protestant Chureh played 
a part in organising the events. 

In other words, the Christian peace 
ethic has become a driving force within 
the peace movement, it is also some 
sort of guarantee that the demonstrators 
ore not rowdies but people who sincere- 
ly want peace. 

Like in the cose of the Berlin peace 
appeal, when tho document’s flrt signa- 
tory, Rainer Eppelmann, was arrested 
and then released again two days later, 


the GDR leadership decided to keep 
quiet rather than give a power display. 

This is a good sign and it can only be 
hoped that it is due to the realisation 
that it is difficult for a state to retain its 
credibility in this day and age. 

And let us hope that it is also due to 
the realisation that campaigns against 
Western nuclear missiles must make the 
public in the East ask the relevant 
question as to the Warsaw Pact’s own 
missiles. 

Perhaps the words Christa Wolf spo- 
ke during the Berlin meeting fell on fer- 
tile soil. 

She said: "If it is really impossible to 
spare the world n nuclear war, then wc 
must at least be able to take some liber- 
ties during the time that remains.” 

KurUHeinz Duum 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 14 February 198.) 


Travel to West * TRADE UNI0NS 

eased, but it’s Moral crisis as roof falls 

still not a right in at Neue Heimat 


Rumblings in ranks 

Continued from page 3 

It is not security policy but social affairs 
— a sector with which the SPD identi- 
fies itself. 

The warnings issued by the four regio- 
nal association chairmen of the North 
Rhine- Westphalia SPD who said that 
they have had ns much as they could 
take were addressed to the FDP. 

It would be wrong, however, to view 
this as mere tactics. It is the expression 
of a mood at grassroots level. This 
mood was clearly conveyed by the In test 
local SPD congresses in North Khinc- 
Wcstphalia and by Herbert Wehncr's 
meeting with trade unionists in Dort- 
mund. 

. Wchncr has warned iho SPD of the 
consequences of a , breakdown of the 
coalition. But this very breakdown hsis 
ulrcady begun with a process of estran- 
gement. 

The partners keep warning each other 
of. the consoqucnccs; but how effective 
will these warnings be? 

AcJiitn Mdchcrs 

(tycsideui&cliB Allgunuiiitc, 1 7 February 1982) 


Appeal causes red faces in 
East Berlin regime 



lin Rev. Rainer Eppelmann who has 
long spearheaded the strugglo for peace. 

Among the first 30 signatories (they 
j signed with their full names) Was 'the 
GDR dissident Robert Havepiann, 

The appeal continues the peace in- 
itiatives as put forward at the Dresden 
State Synod of the Protestant Church 
.and at the Federal Synod in Heifnhut. 

It is cautiously formulated In some 
parts. Here the GDR government could 
hardly object, Bijt other passages clash 
with the official staiice, 

. It completely rejects arms and milita- 
ry hardware in general and points to the 
senseless waste 'of the labour and 
. wealth used to produce weapons. , 

But it steers clear of accusations or 
concrete demands directed at cither 
side. 

It calls on the World War II victors 
finally to conclude peace treaties with 
the two German States and to with- 
draw their occupation forces from Oer- 
. man territory. 


The former allies arc also called upon 
to issue guarantees of non-intervention 
into the affairs of the two German sla- 
tes. 

The East Berlin government seems to 
have realised that its propaganda cun- 
not retain credibility for ever. 

: This is probably why it permitted a 
publlo peace demonstration in Potsdam 
and materially supported the Authors’ 
Peace Congress initiated by Stephan 
Hermlln. 

A similar meeting organised by GDR 
■ intellectuals is said to be planned for 
March. 

It remains to be seen whether the or- 
ganisers of the Berlin Appeal will be al- 
lowed to print and circulate it. The East 
Berlin dialecticians can easily enough 
dig up one reason or another to forbid 
it, • 

Tlio authorities can prevent a public 
dlscuslon of the appeal within their ter- 
ritory. 

They might even try to steer the dis- 
cussion Ihemselves. Either way, the 
whole thing is a thorn in the side of sta- 
te and party. 

Hans- Ulrich Kerstcn 
(CciKral-Aiueiger, I ! February 1982) 


MorceH 


T here hns been n slight loosenb 
restrictions on people from r 
GDR wnnting to visit the West. 

This is n result, however, small, 
Sclimidt-Honccker meeting in the Gl' 
in December. 

But no one is under any illu& 
about the extent of the changes. 

GDR people cun come Wrii 
pressing family reasons. So manyi 
now working out whut relatives Ini 
Federal Republic have silver weddi 
or 21st birthdays. 

But the new regulation is not a if 
Officials decide who goes. 

No GDR citizen hns a legal rijli 
visit the West, 

The ease up had become k» 
two days before the official annou 
ment. 

During a meeting in East Berllnr 
lending representatives of the p 
members' branch of West Gera* 
Free Democrats, the chairman oil 
Ci DR's youth organisation, 4 
Krcnz, suggested Intensifying jw 
tourism between the GDR undihd 
do nil Republic. 

At the same time, the GDR youlbt 
gunisution travel agency Jugcnfyu, 
came up with a surprise suAtmt 
pointing in the same direction: Ind 
lion to travel destinations in allied 
Bloc countries, the agency intcndjn 
dude West Germany, France iindA 
via in its travel programme forlhisw 

Hut political observers say tb/fr 
does not mean that GDR yotp 
will be allowed to travel to llteM 
individual tourists. 

1 he cautious easing up on 
trictinns is a quid pro quo fori* 
interest-free overdraft facility 
gruntd to the GDR by Bonn fori* 
German trade. 

But Bonn was primarily intern^ 1 
reducing the amount of the coropt^ 
exchange of Western money into® 1 
currency on crossing the border. 

So far, there is nothing to fa# 
that the GDR is prepared to give** 1 
this. 

But hopes arc still held tfid * 
might. 

Another positive ?ign is the fed*, 
the East Berlin youth puslor Rainflfr 
pclmann, who hud been arrested* 
released after interrogation. 

Eppelmann is one of the initlato 0 * 
a citizens* initiative aimed at 9U& 
peace movement in the GDR. 

It appears that he was only 
wurnlng — a wurning that applies^* 
those who promote a peace movent 

The ODR has been stepping 
military and political propaganda 4 *: 
paign at home. But the release of*, 
pelmann shows that East 
not want to create a new Inride^jj 
would interfere with inthl-W 
relations. ■ 1 . j 

Gestures of goodwill seem 
portune at I h is juncture. ■. i ' 

U&eloiteMw*. 
(Munnhtimei Movn. II Ftbwl^f •• 


Almost the entire managing board of 
Nsue Heimat, the trade union-owned 
property organisation, has been either 
sacked or suspended following allega- 
tions In the weekly newsmagazine, "Dor 
Spiegel", that Its chief executive, Albert 
Viator, and other leading figures have 
been using their positions In the con- 
corn to line their own pockets. 

M any trade unionists arO angered 
by allegations of malpractices at 
Ncue Heimat, the trade union housing 
’pfld construction group. 

“4 really makes you feel like turning 
In your union card," they say, and that 
should surely make the DGB, Germa- 
ny’s DQsseldorf-based Trades Union 
Confederation, sit up and think. 

Union leaders have been prompt to 
get the message after reports in Der 
Spiegel, the Hamburg newsweekly, of 
unethical business activities by Albert 
. Viotor and other members of tho Neue 
Heimat board. 

Their initial response was to suspend 
them pending an investigation. A week 
later, when the unions met to decide 
what action the supervisory board 
should lake, ail but one momber of tho 
board were sacked. 

So far, so good. AcLion hud to be ta- 
ken. The week was enough to extond 
the muckraking from Neue, Heimat in 
1 Hamburg to the DGB os a whole. 

The ex-directors of the trade union 
i housing and ponstru clip n group seem to, 
have behaved in a mnnner more , in 
keeping with what one might expect of 
fl shady operator. 

As managing director of Neue Hcl- 
mat Herr Victor drew a handsome saln- 
ry of DM524,000 u ycur, yet he had fi- 
gureheads run companies on (he side 
that earnfcd him a small fortune in addi- 
tion. 

Even worse, assuming there Is truth 
in the allegations, some of these compa- 
nies earned profits ut the expense of 
tenants in housing built' or managed 
by Neue Heimat. 

Asked to comment, he said every- 
thing had 1 been perfectly legal, and he 
still paid well over DM100,000 a year in 
to* — and would gladly avoid puying 
that too if he could see a legal way of 
doing so. 


T rade union companies come In two 
fiscal categories: non-profit and 
conventional commercial ventures. The 
( Neue Heimat housing division Is non- 
profit, whereas the construction divi- 
sion is run along conventional commer- 
cial lines. 

But both are trade-union Owned com- 
panies run along cooperative lines defi- 
ned by DGB, the Dflssefdoif-based 
German Trades Union Confederation, 
In May 1972. 

Their alms are: 

to ensure for the staff a maximum of 
freedom of decision and responsibility, 
•to make possible a fair share of Inco- 
mes and Wealth Ih commerce and in- 
dustry, 1 '• i- :■ 

• to prevent abuse of economic power 
, • and to enable, the public to grasp 
economic relationships by giving publio- 
Account or company data. • 

. The use to Which profits are to be put 
w arguably the most important point on 


Advocacy of tax avoidance was hard- 
ly appropriate for the boss of a trade 
union company when the unions were 
calling for surtax on higher income 
brackets to finance job creation. 

Besides, Ncue Hcinint was set up by 
the trade unions ns a non-profit organi- 
sation to serve the public good. 

The moral principal of the trade 
union movement, including a fairer eco- 
nomic system, are principles by which 
trade union enterprises must clearly 
abide. 

The economic system ns it stands is 
geared to output, or performance, and 
to profit. Justice is not its strong point, 
but at lenst it works. 

The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
in Bonn time and again rightly ring tho 
praises of the German trade unions and 
the part they play In the economy. 

It includes throwing stones whenever 
the need may arise, but people who live 
in glasshouses should not throw ’em. 

No-one expects trade union leaders 
to wear sackcloth and ashes, and execu- 
tives of trade union enterprises should 
by all means draw salaries comparable 
with those paid in private enterprise to 
avoid being tempted to earn money on 
the 6ido. 

Union membership must not, aftor 
all, be the Bole yardstick of their qualifi- 
cation for the job. 

Trade union officials, especially tho 
top rank who negotiate wage agree- 
ments with the employers, should bo 
paid enough not to feel a cut below the 
management. 

But union officiuls must abide by 
strict and arguably old-fashioned moral 
tenets. Those who want to get rich 
much look elsewhere. 

Tho consequences would bo devastat- 
ing If the DGB were as much as to con- 
vey tho merest impression of relaxing 
moral standards, and democracy as a 
whole would stand to lose. 

We live in an ago when young people 
in particular, but by no menns they alo- 
ne, arc wondering how much moral 
standing state and society, and tho peo- 
ple who represent them, retain, 

This is the viewpoint from which tho 
Second Act of the Neue Heiipat affair 
must be seen. Allegations of improprie- 


Confederation 
has spelled 
out the rules 

which trade union enterprises are felt to 
differ from private enterprise. 

“In private enterprise,” the DGB gui- 
delines put it, "profit is, in the long 
term, the overriding yardstick of success 
to which all other aims are subordina- 
ted. 

“In cooperative enterprises it is but a 
means to an end, the overriding objecti- 
ves being economic, welfare and soda! 
policy targets " 

Non-profit status Is acknowledged by 
the government in accordance with cri- 
teria clearly outlined when cooperative 
activity Is felt to be desirable in a trade 
or industry. 

The main advantage of non-profit 
status is that the company doeB not pay 


ty have not only been levelled at Herr 
Vietor. 

Another man at the receiving end of 
(he current round of muckraking has 
been Walter Hesselbach, supervisory 
board chairman of the holding compa- 
ny that controls the trade unions' busi- 
ness empire. 

He too stands accused of earning mo- 
ney on the side by means of nominees, 
while trade union leaders havo been cri- 
ticised for investing personally in Neue 
Heimat projects. 

Heinz Oskar Vetter, (he DGD general 
secretary, and Eugen Loderer, the lea- 
der of 1G Metall, the 2.7m metalwor- 
kers' union, would have done better to 
disclose .their investments before the 
article in OerSpiegef. 

They rightly replied to 'critics that 
their investments In West Berlin were 
neither actionable nor anywhere near il- 
legal. 

Like any other member of the public, 
as Herr Vetter put it, they had merely 
invested In a perfectly legal tax write- 
off operation. - 

But was it true that this investment 
opportunity was only offered to a cho- 
sen few? If so, the situation is less satis- 
factory? ' 

First, not everyone is In a position to 
go in for tax avoidance in this way. You 
need to earn an above-average income 
to make It worthwhile. 

Second, the unions rightly condemn a 
tax system that leaves loopholes for the 
rich but no jay for the ordinary working 
man. 

How much more satisfactory it would 
have been if trade union leaders had 
been able to say they preferred not to 
go in for such practices I 

The Neue Heimat affair Is not yet 
over. It will not be settled until wc 
know why the supervisory board was so 
lax for, so pinny years. . j, 

The group has long been criticised 
for one reason or another. There has al- 
ways been talk of tenants who havo ta- 
ken the company to court or of Albert 
Viotar's majestia way of life. 

Is the present supervisory board ef- 
fective enough? Has tho time not come 
to think In terms of a better system of 
checks and balances for trade union en- 
terprises? •• > 

So far all tho union leaders have dono 
is to react to one disclosure or another. 
If only the DOB wore to do some 
mucking oqt of its own without being 
forced to do so In this wayl 

The credibility of a major democratic 
institution Is at stake, 

GiselherSchOne 

(KOlnerSladt-Anzelger, 16 February 1982) 


tax on earnings or assets, apart from sa- 
lts or turnover tax. 

ih return, it has to comply with a 
number of regulations, including the 
following: <•'■■■.■ 

• Dividends paid must riot'exeeed four 

iter cent; J 

• if the company ever into liquidation' 
Its shareholders will only be paid the no- 
minal value of their holdings; . 

• the range of company activities Is 
clearly outlined andstrictiy limited; . 

• prices charged for goods and services 
must be appropriate, that is, cover costs, 
includinglnjerest on capital; ..... 

• and management costs must like- 
wise be appropriate. 

. According to the Cooperative Hqus- . 
ing Corporation this is . taken to mean, 
that as, a rale executives, of non-profit 
organisations must. not be paid higher, 
salaries than comparable officials, in cj- 
vil service jobs. BWtnlhal 

■ • { Frankfurter ft u hdichfco, I i 1 February 1 982) ' 



Diether H. Hoffmann . . , the new broom. 

(Fhoio: Sven Simon) 

The new chief 
steps in 

D iether H. Hoffmann posed for the 
Press on a Saturday everting at the 
Frankfurt head office of the Bank! far 
Gemcinwirtschaft, of which he had 
been a director since 1969. 

Heinz Osknr Vetter, general secretary 
of DGB, Iho German Trades Union 
Confederation, hnd just broken the 
news that he was to take over at the 
he|ni of Neue Heimat, the trade union 
housing and construction group. 

Dr Hoffmann confessed to fteljng a 
little weak ( at the knees but he didn't 
look It. If anything, he looked vaguely 
amused at suddenly being the centre of 
so much public interest. 

Tho .unions had spent a week looking 
for a successor to Albert Vietor at Nqiio 
Helmut In Hamburg, but Hoffmann as 
head of the trade union bank Is sure to 
have been their first chalqi. 

He spent five years As assistant to 
Walter Hesselbach, then managing di- 
rector, now supervisory board chairman 
of the bank, before taking over as spo- 
kesman for the board of directors In Ju- 
ly 1977. ' 

So Berlin-born Dr Hoffmann, 52, Is 
no stranger (o management, although 
ho originally planned to study chemis- 
try. But his degree and PhD thesis were 
in law, 

He worked for DSG, the wagons-llt 
and railway catering company, hnd in 
the legal department at Deutsche Bank 
before joining the Bank far Geme|n- 
wirtschaftin 1959, ’ ; 

Those were the days In which the six 1 
regional trade union banks merged to 
form the BfG and a head office organi- 
sation was set tip. He joined the board 
in 1969, assuming responsibility for 
fortlgd business, ; 

In 1977 he became a spokesman for 
the board. 

He swims regularly to keep fit, Other 
leisure pursuits, especially reading, he is 
sorry to say, tend to Have to wait until 
the holidays. ' . ' 

Had he Hhy idea how he' was going to 
set about putting matters right in Ham- 
burg? /Sfo, he 1 candkjty admitted,, hut 
Di ether Hoffmann should not take long 1 
to settle id: He knows his 'banking, 
he knows the trade urilon and cooperati- 
ve movement and as managing director 
of Neue He! mat's tiank' he Is sure to be 
Weil awaire of the group's financial pro- 
blems ; 

Besides, he has backing of hfs old 
boss, Herr Hesselbach. 1 |: 

'' IfDrWuUciilBnd, J5 
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TRADE 


East bloc ban : what would 
hit who, and how hard 



M any firms involved in business 
with East bloc countries have got 
themselves into deep water because of it. 
Others depend so much on this trade 
that any embargo would be disastrous. 

It is no coincidence that the Soviet 
media keep emphasising how important 
East bloc trade is to keep German wor- 
kers in jobs. i, 

A major example is the steei and steel 
products manufacturer, Mannesmann 
AG. Since 1970. Mannesmann has ship- 
ped more than 10 million tons of pipe- 
line to the Soviet Union. 

As a result it has become largely de- 
pendent on Soviet orders. 

Tlie Russians know that they have the 
cofnpany bv$ra bhrrel, and' they are tak- 
ing ad Vantage by forcing prices down. 

in the case of one order for- pipeline 
components, the firm tried to extend de- 
livery times. 

’ this was not accepted. Instead an : 
qiher big producer, Eslel/Salzgitter, 
jumped into the breach and won an or 7 
der for 1 00,000 , tons , of spiral-weldeq 
h igh -pressure gas pipes . 

■ Safzgijter built Moscow's new airport 
(it, was orje of the contractors) and is sup- 
be ; building. the Soviet Union’s 

riewembassyinBonn. V H , ^ 

Another firm which has its 'books fuii 
of Soviet prders.is 4EG-Kam>, which is 
making a bief for a DM7i)6m order for 
gas turbines. . j j ' 

But the deal depends on the shipment 
9.C American electronics, vyhicji fall un- 
dj^r i tie Reagan embargo. . , 

,A question which .'these' mammoth 
deals shoulp raise is how much the' So- 
viet Union js helped and in what wayl‘ ' 
The usiiaTassumption is that a boycott 
or sanctions would not ipakp the Soviet 

Urdon change its political aims. ' ‘ 

That means: ‘continue traprng. becaii.' 
se nqthing^jll be altered if you stop. ' 

However, It is often overlooked that! 
t|] e transfer of technology and kpow- 
hpw only gives the Russian scope to use 
n)pre, of their resources. in such areas as 
toijjtai^ development., " i '[ 

Europe has managed' to give 'the j ni- 
^ssipn rtiat trad? with the East bloc is 
importance ip it,’ V ' , ' ' 1 . 

American newspapers say tills is! 
TSJWJP/Pf .npnii s Ostpoliiik, " ' ‘ 

v. T h f ^piM»^ oa « h .lh'at ifade Mthe! 

East is important only for somecompa-! 

.those .that have stepped, up their 
trade with, for example, the Soviet 
Union, to, a level where sanctiorj^ wduld 1 

hit hard,';, j] . *' ■ ' ,f ' 1 " 

! i companies are' tdb. busy 3 
trading with the rest of the world tp 
bqther about thp Russians, and f thei'r sa-‘ 

specialised a fimi k s product;' 

“!>. An'ffs selling % 

spmewhirs on th'« worlds VrliitW and 1 
tn^Ie^^tne inf crest jn selling to. Moscow* 

. . Pm? 6 \ Specialised, technology, 
especi all y mJcfo-eJ r ec|ronics,and cqfnpu- 

tTilsy '* i .ni°st producers' 

: ,A** example i$ General Electric, a 
company tfiatwaS supposed tq baye sup- ( 
plied compressors, t'urbmes and ail' sorts’ 
of other .equ|pment , 'fpr : ,t> i e pipeline pro- 


Ffuctuatlons In trade with USSR 

Russian share of Fed Rep German trade In % 
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I DEVELOPMENT AID 

I 

MP says Bonn is trying 
to attach conditions 


ject through its French subsidiary in Le 
[ Havre. This company is by and large 
iinafT ected by the boycott. 

It had sales of USS25bn and a net pro- 
fit of USSI.5bn in 1980. Foreign deals 
alone amounted to USS4.3bn that year, 
but only a tiny percentage was accoun- 
led for by the Soviet Union. 

the situation at Caterpillar- is similar. 
It was supposed to have supplied the So- 
viet Union with pipe-laying, machinary 
apd has alpo been hit by the embargo. 
But its trade with the Soviet Union 
amounts to barely one per cent of salep. 

There is another reason why many 
firms are, not keen on East bloc trade: 
the well-founded suspicion that Moscow 
buys only single items and then copies 
them. ■ , :■ :■ . 

For the past two years there has been 
an American embargo on computer 
shipments to the Soviet Union. The em- 
bargo applies not only to US computers 
but also to all Western computers made 
with American components .produced 
under licence..- < , 

No European manufacturer can ma» 
nage without these components. The em- 
bargo has caused considerable difficult 
ties for the Soviet Union. . 

There are some 1,700 Western compu- 
ter 'Installations Hn the USSR, 15 major 
systems — among them a Burroughs in- 
stallation ‘in the Oil Ministry and an 
!BM;data processing plant in thfe Kama 
Ibrfyfaotory. w v < ■ 

This relatively small number of Wes- 
tern installations is concentrated in key 
ministries and industries becuse their of* 
ficiency' and capacity by far exceeds that 
Of the 42,000: Russian-made computers 
(compared with 130,000 major and half 
at million smaller installations - In the 
USA).' . 1 , .1 i ,, 

: Western experts arc certain that (ho 
unavailability or spare parts and lack of 
new shipments due to the embargo dur- 
ing the past two.years are causing the So- 
viet Union problems.: ...... , , , 

Compared with its American counted 
part, the Soviet computer industry is still 
in its infancy. It dpends less on the inno- 
vative spirit Of Soviet 'engineers and 
scientists than on their ability to copy. ' ' 
The'mostcommonly used Russian 

R eaction was swift. to the news that 
Iran had lowered its oil price by $1 

% ^ rrelan - S ° 

vjjr ^ »■ ’.«• j l;,i. •,*. ’|(. , l( , 

Ine international energy committee,' 
W.hi.qh has representative^ from, Opec,' 
delegates from Arab countries, plus oil 
industrialists, ,, bankers. ,aqd scientists,' 
Dhabi. : v. j 

Sheikh Yamani: of Saudi Arabia'jwas 
^ cr c- ,So *M the Oi!- Minister of Kuwait, 
Chalifa,and the currenbOpec president ■ 
Otaiba.. i . (i . v ? 

The aim Was noioHlyto deal wi(h the 
Iranian move, but 1 also fo discuss a new 
speclal OpCc conference. *’ ■ n • 

Opec and its price cartel will’ riot 
buckle ufider 'the 'neiv problem; but 
there is some it rain.' * ;i-. ■ ; 

WranViritention ttf up its'oll produc-H 

u drb P’' t s pHee 'meanS that' the 
other oiF producers willisuffarl 1 t ••• 

Sjnco. the market is weak and defriahS ’ 
is-hkely to dinifFish.smi further .despite 


1956: diplomatic 
relations 


61/62: Berlin Wall, 
Cuban crisis 


70/71: 

Eastern treatlea, 
Berlin Agreement 


hfVht government has been accused of 
J. watering down the principle of giv- 
ing development aid without condi- 
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computer is a copy of the IBM 360 
which found its way to the USSR in the 
late -1960s and has been produced there 
in: a modified version since the mid- 
1970s. 

The Soviets try to pretend that embar- 
gos cannot hurt them, and Western busi- 
nessmen support them in this ruse. 

When the American embargo on com- 
puters created considerable problems 
for the Oskol steel and iron plant near 
Kursk last year (the plant was ordered 
from West Germany in the 1970s and is 
still unfinished), Berthold Beitz went to 
Russia and later said in an interview thut 
the Soviet computer that had been in- 
stalled at Oskol during the embargo was 
every bit as good as its Western counter- 
parts. The fact is that Siemens experts 
who tested the Soviet computer found its 
performance lagging far behind Western 
electronic brains. 

Though the Comecon bloc has shifted 
most of its micro-cicctronics and com- 
puter manufacture to the GDR as part nr 
labour sharing (some 470,000 people urc 
employed in this branch of Industry In 
East Germany), the East is still at least 
20 years behind the West in this field. 

This is not surprising, considering (hut 
most sales personnel in Soviet shops still 
do their figuring with an abacus. They 
have not yet progressed to a cash regis- 


I A CDU Bundestag member, Heinz 
^ ^ Hyf (Mother Hdsch, says he has informa- 

■' Hon that all departments at the Deve- 
lopment Aid Ministry have been asked 
approve financing only where it was 
certain that resulting orders would go to 
' : .'Oenuany. 

This would turn development aid into 
_ .m, ~ ^ i Export subsidies. 

17 88 69 70 71 72 73 74 76 78 77 78 79fi08i? Herr Htlsch is the deputy chairman 

Ziof the development aid committee in 

This ranges from a bottling maci![ ,he ® und , esta . g '. r . . l# . „ . . 

made by a Bad Kreuznach factory allfr 11,8 P rinc, P !e of a,d wlthout strln 8 5 
way to farm machinery and comm™ introduced b * the late Chancellor 
used by Soviet industry. : Ludwig Erhard. 

Hamburg Institute for Eastern h D® ve,0 P ment Md Minister Rainer 
search says in a study that the So?B 0 ! fer 8 eld says that Bonn P° ,icy is to 
will be unable to realise their ambitio conlinue t0 giv ? aid wi . thout slrings - ex “ 
plans without help from Japanese r 1 **?* unde r particular circumstances. 
Western companies ‘ He sa y s that conditI °n s are th e same 

The Soviet Union’s 160 industrialo thin * flS P rotacti ? nism . a ? d the fi 8 ht 
bot types are unequal to the re< ^ against protectionism must be more than 

ments of modern industry because Ik 

arc loo labour and energy Imcasivs,! t Bonn mu9 !' the Mlnlsler - abidc 

tho same token, Ihe need Jo imprm6 h ?f i0 '™P n C cl P les ' . . 

chronically poor productivity la S® the ® onn 8°veniment and 

industry makes the use ofrohotss* * L®?” .1 8 b .° neS ab ° Ul ^ 

. . , , , , fact that they would like to see more de- 

The obvious conclusion Is that .ns seIopffiat aid nlon coml back t0 

hnrgo by all Western nations would* Ger ^ as ordcr5 . 
a severe blow to the Soviet ecoiiomj.il . A , the moment about , w0 |hird9 of 


industrial planning In the Soviet 
Umon. as repeatedly stated by Brezhnev, 
places its emphasis on “economy and 
profitability of operation” which can on- 
ly be achieved through automation — 
rtnd that, ih turn; requires Western help. 

Swift reaction 
to Iran’s 
oil-price cut 

Saudli Arabia’s, reduced production,' 
there is every possibility of further finan- 
cial bottlenecks for some of the oil-pro- 
ducers. - 1 

The Opec countries, underestimated^ 
the world-wide sales slump. . . 

In all those past years Opec persisted- 
in calling on the industrial countries to 
save energy and comp up with alternati- 
ve forms ofit. .. 

They stressed that oil supplies were fi- 
mte and that the. reserves: should be 

made to last as long as possible. 

^ • h ? t - < ?®” 8e8 ha ve been made in 
the.. indusihal countries,, the cartel : is 

groaning under the impact 

ibi" s y, :;‘ he .' 0,,s “ mers weloomi! 


« .1 i -J 1-1 . , * “ lliuiliwm, HL'UUt mu IIIIIU 9 KJ I 

whether it would achieVe onythinjpofr lhe cash , hat t0 deve t 0 p in g coun _ 
ti6.11y is, oTcoii rsc, another quesim trics as a resuU of bnatera( agreemenls 

1 lie US Embassy in Moscow,, wtid flows back as export orders, 
bus u special agriculture department,*) - This can have a rapid effect in boost- 
ill ways maintained that the grain emb ing employment, 
go hurt the Soviet Union even thoujlj If aid takes the form of goods It can 
wus only short-lived. safeguard jobs in export-intensive com* 

_ It meant that the Soviets had to,? panies when the economy is flagging, 
higher prices lor the commodity (fi? The government is taking a lot of 
til having to cope with transport^ time to establish a systematic relation- 
problems. 1 ho result was a shorujri ship between development policy and 
animal feed and hence an impaswffllb employment policy, 
meat supply. Government departments have only 

There enn therefore be no doubt ite recently decided what to do with tho 
the Soviet Union is vulnerable in lb DMIOOm special development fund set 
sector as well — especially in viewoffc aside for this purpose last September, 
fact that Western shipments hav<i^ It took much tedious bargaining bet- 
reel effect on food supplies in theUSi ween the leaders of the coalition parties 
. PeterSeidlb flnd the Bonn government before tho 
(RheinhchcrMerkur/Chriiiunn^ money could be labelled as part of the 
5 February i£ government’s job-creating measures. 

— — I" My event, tho DMIOOm can now 

« used to enable German industry to 
. But it would be foolish to expect Opt dose deals for pending development 
to change its basic attitude and to tta projects under extremely favourable 
that the prices of crude will tumble, conditions. 

And even should this happen,' tlx^i J 0115 was made possible when the 
dusirial countries would haveto^ 1 p 1111 .Finance Ministry agreed to 
special measures to ward it off. ■ similar to those prevailing at the 
After all, increased oil prices hawla' ,o™ ational Development Agency 
the beneficial effect of inducing -i. 

mere to cut back and be more thrifty* 1 * means that projects can be fi- 
energy. they have also fueled ihesc^ pa ? ced fr °m the fund for 50 years and 
for substitutes. a Merest rates of 0.75 per cent, There 

Lower price, would jeopard** S^ n n °J men ^ ° f prinCipal * 
these benefits; the need to reduce ipf « ' r >. » w. 

dence on dwindling. Opec suppS"; Mtremely soft .credi s are to be 

would remain 1 ■ 2 , wuh ex P ort credits raised on ca- 

w ‘ ini ' pllal "Mrkets. 

lik^* Bovernmerns would P«^! This type 0 f development aid is to 

i ^ cdia "’ l5?biHs ' « much capital market funds 
measures - for ftscal if for no as po ssib | e for th( . financjng of pfojefU . 

, , 1 ^,in : development Aid Ministry ex- 

But there is no need for it yd* fP*cts the special fund to help finance 
nastily summoned Opec 1 confrtwf about DM250m worth of orders, 
shows that the cartel wants to The developing countries concerned 

control of the flow of oil. and dollars- ^ and the German suppliers will benefit 
(R6cini*«hc Pp*i. tv Febnj*^ 1 : ifom the fact- ^hat the average interest 


rate for the overall financing of indivi- 
dual projects will be much cheaper. 

This type of arrangement is permissi- 
ble under the interest rate agreements 
with the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 

The Development Aid Ministry has 
had experience with such mixed financ- 
ing since 1977. This type of financing 
has so far generated orders worth a to- 
tal of close to DM1.7bn for German in- 
dustry. 

Due to the special ftind, there are 
now orders in the offing for a coal pro- 
cessing plant in Zimbabwe, a hydro- 
electric power station in Morocco, elec- 
trical components for a lignite power 
station and locomotives for Thailand 
plus locomotives and mining equipment 
for Indonesia. 

The fund is also expected to promote 
deals for small freighters and trawlers, 
telecommunications equipment and va- 
rious power station components. This 
would also result in follow-up ordera. 

The DMIOOm can swiftly be conver- 
ted into export orders because the envi- 
saged projects can be realised immedia- 
tely. 

If this type of finaricing is also used 
for the purchase of goods (which gene- 
rates instant employment) it should also 
be possible to conclude deals for the 
shipment of agricultural machinery 
(especially tractors and smaller process- 
ing machines), construction machinery 
and lorries for civilian use. 

When they began their talks on a job- 
creating programme, the negotiators of 
the two government parties were urged 
to boost the fund for mixed financing 
— particularly by tho development ex- 
perts of the two parties, Uwe Holtz 
(SPD)and Manfred Vohrer(FDP). 

Since a job-creution programme was 
unavoidable, it wns deemed that addi- 
tional project-tied funds that would 
promote both development and em- 
ployment objectives would not be the 
worst way of spending money. 

Nobody can be annoyed by the fact 
that government development aid Is to 
some extent self-serving. 

When Hans-Jflrgen Wischnewskl, 
duripg his short period of office as De- 
velopment Aid Minister from 1966 to 
1986, freely said that development aid 
could also serve our own interests, many 


of those deeply committed to develop- 
ment aid were upset. 

But now it is one of the development 
policy principles in Bonn that there is 
nothing wrong with development aid 
that also promotes German exports and 
hence employment. 

Even so, the Bonn government could 
not see its way in early February to set 
aside additional funds for mixed fi- 
nancing. 

This is not only due to the money 
shortage in Bonn but also to the fact 
that a fairly large special fund would 
not quite have fitted in the framework 
of an employment programme with the 
somewhat high-falutin* name of “Com- 
mon Initiative for Work, Growth and 
Stability". 

According to the Cabinet, this pro- 
gramme is intended as an employment 
strategy extending over several years 
and aimed at promoting investment and 

More development aid as a means of 
safeguarding jobs would amount to an 
only temporary promotion of exports 
and would not improve the competitive- 
ness of German business, the argument 
goes. 

Even though the programme would 
provide temporary relief at best, some 
development policy makera hold that 
there should still have been room for a 
few extra millions to generate employ* 
ment. 

But, from a development policy van- 
tage point, it was right not to enlarge 
the special fund. 

The combination of development and 
employment policy must not be overtax- 
ed. Up to now, Bonn has rightly 
upheld the principle that development 
aid should not depend on the purchase 
of German goods. 

Strings are common practice among 
other donors of development aid. Jhus* 
for instance, half of the payments made 
by the United States carry this condi- 
tion. In France, it is 45 per cent, in Bri- 
tain 40 per cent and in Japan 30 per 
cent versus only 15 to 16 per cent in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

But the Bonn government and the 
Bundestag budget committee would like 
to see more of the money paid for deve- 
lopment aid being recycled in the form 
of orders. 

The budget committee now insists 
that more and more funds be allocated 
with employment in Germany in mind. 

Herr Offergeld has so far stuck to the 
official formulation to the effect that 
the Bonn government would welcome it 
“if the meaningful use of development 
aid were to coincide wjth German eco- 
nomic interests.” 

The question as to whether develop- 
Continued on paga 9 
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Rainer Ollergald ...humanities must 
play bigger role. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

R&D ‘crucial to 
Third World’ 

T he gap between North and South' Is 
nowhere greater than In research 
and development. 

United Nations statistics show that 
95 per cent of. R and D money is spent 
In the industrially developed countries. 

Bonn Development Aid Minister Rai- 
ner Offergeld considers the develop- 
ment of sclent! fie ,and technical capabi- 
lities the most important task of deve- 
lopment policy. 

In a lecture at Berlin’s Technical Uni- 
versity, he stressed that the export of 
know-how and technology from the in- 
dustrial to the Third World was not 
enough because It only created new -de- 
pendence. 

A new scientific infrastructure should 
be created. 

The Bonn government now promotes 
more than 100 bilateral university pro- 
jects with emphasis on engineering, the 
sciences, agronomy and veterinary me- 
dicine, he said. 

More than ever bepore, development 
policy needs the support and adyice of 
research because the complex problems 
of tho Third World call for complex so- 
lutlons. 

The development of technologies sui- 
table for the individual countries, ener- 
gy and food production, are (he most 
important areas. 

Pointing to the environment report 
Global 2000, Offergeld touched on 8 
pivotal point of research that had so far 
been out of the limelight: Research Into 
the interaction of such factors as popu- 
lation, resources, environment and de- 
velopment. So clo-cultura! aspects play 
a major role in this context, he said. 

The upheaval in Iran shows the con- 
flict potential resulting front the clash 
onraditfonal values, the Minister said. 

He pointed to the fact that every de* 
velopment helper in the Third World 
was faced with these problems. • ■ 

It is therefore necessary thoroughly 
to examine the interaction of these fac- 
tors and hence the humanities must 
play a bigger role in development poli- 
cy. • ; i • ‘ - • 

He said that cooperation- was essen- 
tial between engineers, Bcien lists and 
scholars in the field of humanities. ■■ 

- The Minister urged the universities 
to engage in more research on develop- 
ing countries, to intensify their coopera- 
tion with foreign universities and to help 
foreign students, through re-integration 
programmes after their return home. 

Rolf Brockschmidt 

(DerTsgtsiplcgal.e February 1982) 
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Government spokesman 
picks his words carefully 
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K urt Becker, chief government spo- 
kesman in Bonn, is not a man to 
favour grand gestures. He prefers the 
minor key, even at major Press conferen- 
ces. 

His face often betrays no emotion for 
what seems like ages. He is attentive, 
quiet But suddenly he will grin and 
laugh as wholeheartedly as he normally 
looks serious and pensive. 

Yet his voice remains quiet and he 
avoids cadence and modulation. Before 
answering a question he takes a deep 
breath, rather like a fish gasping for 
breath. 

He leans back a little and describes a 
wide aro with his eyes as though he were 
trying to take in the entire subject at is- 
sue. 

Then only does Kurt Becker, 61, get 
down to his job, speaking on behalf of 
the Bonn government. And he is not gi- 
ven to glib phraseology. 

After over u year in his job he is still 
very much the man he has been all his 
working life: a man who weighs his 
words, a quality journalist and an editor 
who has been known to spend more 
time subbing an article than it took 
the writer to dash it off. 

This outlook is still part of his make- 
up: the honesty, the precision and the 
impatience with others who take less 
care. 

Even in the most important part of 
W.I SKftjk, putting government policy ac- 
ross (or, as he puts it: “explaining what 
the Chancellor wants, what be is doing 
and what he doesn’t want"), he prefers 
to be no more obliging towards others 
than he is towards himself. ' 

He unhesitatingly corrects himself 
whenever he feels he has used a word 
that is not quite what he means. "The 
Chancellor Is of the opinion," he will 
say, then adding: "that is to say, he is 
convinced that . . 

For a man who is so careful about sha- 
des of meaning it was particularly gall- 
ing to see a quote of his on Poland that 
was not exactly what he had wanted to 
say flashed around the world with 
serious repercussions. 

He is critical of journalists who make 
a point of dealing out of content with 
wfiat he had termed a theoretical issue 
or hypothesis. 

. he is likewise critical of the overrid- 
ing interest shown by Bonn-watchers in 
what they prefer to see in terms of crisis 
and conflict. 

. ,, pecker himself has always been more 
interested in spotlighting and outlining 
the overall situation. He prefers the 
overview. 

: :So it is hardly surprising that he has 
made not only friends among his clien- 
tele as chief government spokesman, his 
felloe-journalists. 

He has a hard time with a number of 
younger journalists activists and has de- 
cided no longer to provide background 
information at meetings of one of their 
groups because, he feels, they have not 
played fair with him. • 

But he will not hear a word ilaid 
against journalists as a whole, having 
served himself under a truly great jour- 
nalist^ Paul Sethe, whom he sees as hav- 
ing set standards of reporting Inde- 
pendence, honest analysis and accurate 
description. 

Sethe was for Becker a friend and fa- 


ther figure from whom he adopted a 
dislike of trifling nonsense, albeit wi- 
thout denying that journalism must en- 
tertain the reader. 

Maybe another reason for Becker's 
serious approach to the profession is 
that he sees writing as a "particularly 
exacting form of reflection." 

This might lead one to imagine that 
he had always dreamt of going in for 
journalism, but in fact he entered it mo- 
re by coinddence than by design. 

It was in Hamburg in 1946 that he 
met al British control officer attached to 
Die Welt, the daily newspaper of the 
British military government 

Becker was an export salesman by 
trade and did some translation work 
under pressure for the British. He so 
impressed the control officer that he 
was taken on immediately as an inter- 
preter. 

He already had qualities that were to 
stand him in good stead as a journalist, 
he recalls. He was tremendously interes- 
ted in politics and was capable of see- 
ing things clearly. 

Before long he was on the staff of the 
home news desk at Die Welt, where he 
worked until the 60s, when Axel Sprin- 
ger, who had taken it over from the Bri- 
tish in 1953, became a convert to cold 
warpolitics. 

This led to the exodus of many jour- 
nalists from Die Welt. Becker moved to 
Die Zeit, also in Hamburg but a weekly. 
Then, from 1971 to 1975, he was editor 
of Kdlner Stadt-A nzeiger i n Cologne. 

He returned to Hamburg as assistant 
editor of Die Zeit, which he left only at 
the behest of Chancellor Schmidt in 
Bonn, who is also a Hamburg man. 

His career has been a straightforward 
one, not meteoric but consistent, and 
characterised by personal integrity. So 
lie is not a man to go in for acrobatics 
at his time of life. 

Older journalists do not expect him 
to do so. He plies them with what they 
want: not sensation but thorough infor- 
mation, 1 well-founded interpretation 
and Analytical light shed on the facts. 

As government spokesman his analy- 
tical faculty is no less keen than it was 
in his days as a journalist. The only dif- 
ference is that he now has more inside 
information at his disposal. 

At a working lunch with Bonn corre- 
spondents representing all the media he 
will, for instance, spend nearly two 
'hours dissecting the day’s politics. 

1 This, he says, is our viewpoint. The 
Americans have an interest there. That 
is how the Polish situation must be 
seen. And there is only this one point 
where the Russians are really vulnera- 
'ble. ' 

: Then he goes on to say, neither in a 
schoolmasterly nor in an in any way as- - 
sumed manner: “You must draw distinc- 
tions; if you, fail to do so you wilt never, 
come to clear conclusions." 

Yet jitst as he dissects world affaire, 
so he meticulously cares for, the Press 
corps during official visits. 

He battles for information himself, 
•then presents it clearly arranged to the 
waiting journalists, eager for facts and 
usually out in the cold. At moments like 
these they are as one man. 

He works untiringly to fill in the 
facts, being only too well aware of what 
it is like to be out there waiting for a 


story. He has even 
been known to pace 
up and down the 
aircraft aisle in the 
middle of the night 
to make sure that all 
was well while the 
Press corps got a 
few hours' rest. 
These are times 
when he is in his 
element — and 
theirs. Yet he is al- 
ways the Chancel- 
lor's man too, al- 
though not in the 
same way as his pre- 
decessor, Klaus 
Bolling. Herr Bflll- 
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Airbus rolls out new jet, 
proves sceptics wrong 
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i a mail ni- 

though not in the »• ' • hree years ago the aviation world 

to I I was sceptical about the Airbus 

S ;; ■ |E^ Tw, tw« r, ra . A3 io, *» 

“ . A 11 L ib short-haul model, would be flying 

Boiling. Herr Ball- Aril 1982 at thc latest. 

mg used to juggle \ do believe I’ve forgotten my notebook . . . journalist andi gut is was wrong. Right on schedule 
adeptly with both chief government spokesman Kurt Becker with Chana fl ne w hangar Is to open at Blagnac air- 
words and informa- Schmidt. (Pt», port, Toulouse, and out will roll the litt- 

tion as he put government policy across affinities are accompanied by ckutj |e brother of the A 300 B Airbus, 
or sensed feelings and trends and re- sonal ties. Kurt Becker is not josi It is 44.66 metres (146ft 6in) long 

layed them to the Chancellor. Chancellor’s message boy; he is alx sod 15.8 metres (51ft lOin) tall. It seats 

Klaus Bolling was a kind of artistic adviser. Like the Chancellor, ht i 282 passengers and will fly at up to 890 

accompaniment to a much more level- man of the political centre and a rtd kilometres an hour, or 480 knots, 

headed Helmut Schmidt. Kurt Becker, That makes life difficult for Mat The prototype will carry thc Lufthan- 
on the other hand, reinforces the Chan- rywhere where Helmut Schmidt loo] is lively on one side and the Swissair li- 

cellor, is his alter ego. trouble, such as with factions witfaki wry on the other, as a gesture by the 

Maybe that was why Herr Schmidt SPD and with the Social Demo® manufacturers to the airlines that have 

decided on Becker, an outsider, as go- parliamentary party. backed the newcomer from the start, 

vernment spokesman at a difficult time, Becker is not a paid-up menito Had it not been for their encourage- 
calling him to Bonn to restore order. uny political party, which mats ment the new wlde-body jet, production 

Both men are Hamburg-born, both tough job even tougher. of which will be shared between 

own to being guided by common sense. Day by day he has to reconciled France, Germany and Spain, would 
both served as officers in the Second reconcilable, both to ply the Prea« have been much slower to get going. 

World War. They both later showed a facts and to keep them ut bay, bed As it is, even though the prototype 

special interest in international security keep confidential information confii will not be airborne for trials until the 

matters. tial and to publicise information tls| end of March and the A 310 will cost 

Besides, journalist Becker soon took vernment wants to be publicised. roughly DM90m, 178 orders have alrea- 

lo politician Schmidt. "We ore both He has to tnke the can for the Ch dy been placed for what is said will be 
from Hamburg and take a similar view cellor. for (lie coalition Cabineludl the most up-to-date short- and medium- 
of problems, he says. thc obstreperous pari iamentaiy parti haul jet airliner in the world. 


words and informa- Schmidt, 
tion as he put government policy across 
or sensed feelings and trends and re- 
layed them to the Chancellor. 

Klaus Bolling was a kind of artistic 
accompaniment to a much more level- 
headed Helmut Schmidt. Kurt Becker, 
on the other hand, reinforces the Chan- 
cellor, is his alter ego. 

Maybe that was why Herr Schmidt 
decided on Becker, an outsider, as go- 
vernment spokesman at a difficult time, 
calling him to Bonn to restore order. 

Both men are Hamburg-born, both 
own to being guided by common sense, 
both served as officers in the Second 
World War. They both later showed a 
special interest in international security 
matters. 

Besides, journalist Becker soon took 
to politician Schmidt. "We arc both 
from Hamburg and take a similar view 
of problems," he says. 

Becker early admired Schmidt’s poli- 
tical acumen and staying-power. Ncurly 
20 years ago, or so he says, he felt sure 
Schmidt would become Chancellor one 
day. 

Writing about Helmut Schmidt's 1969 
Strategic des G/eichsgewichts (Strategy 
of the Balance of Power), Decker said it 
was the most important current contri- 
bution to political writing penned by a 
German politician. 

By the same token he holds the 
Chancellor in high personal esteem and 
feels sure he knows not only what Herr 
Schmidt wants but also how he would 
probably feel about any given subject. 

Another point they share is a feeling 


that support it. 

His task is to advocate and prop*! 

Social Democratic policies, espw Continued from page 7 

as his deputy, Lothar Kuchl, Is e raent gjj s h 0 uld depend on purchases 
ned to bo a Gcnschcr man, a noa ft o erman y has acquired a different 
of Ireo Democratic lender Hat5 quality because of the growing unem- 
iriclt Gaucher. ployment. 

With so much crossfire more# Development aid must also be of a 
tion is needed thun such a slraijW. qucrilty that can be approved by works 
die person us Kurt liecker caip» councils and trade unions, 
or. arguably, is willing to provide. ■ ^ must Qt , cast be certain that 
He knows he is bound to w J 5 Oerman workers will have no disadvan- 
punlshmcnt in his present job. » u- , agM due t0 the manncr j n w hlch Indus- 
quite happy to lukc it, just as hewf trial countries handle their development 
working 16 hours u day ut (heft* aid. 

Press and Information Office. International cooperation In the field 
His work includes administrate 5 0 f Third World aid must be fair, says 
lies ot the Press Office, which b Offergeld. 

payroll of nearly 800 and is mortO • The following case should not be al- 
nistry than an office. lowed to happen again: France and Ca- 

He has no regrets about hiviq nada some years ago provided aid to 
wave goodbye to private life. It ft Cameroon to develop the railway sys- 
says, a job that does not allow fl km* The aid was tied to purchases from 
to things by halves; it demand 1 foe two countries of locomotives and 
percent devotion to duty. j l lra , cks - The track beds, however, were 

He feels he is amply rewarded with German aid. 

troubles. He feels electrified by lb®: ** Offergeld sees it, fair competition 
that after 30 years in journalising ' nuil if ba ensured in two ways: German 
now look at public affairs flUVjPPHe* must stand a good chance of 
other side of the fence, as it 2? n g th « relevant deal, and aid recei- 
ing politics from the inside, ' r* “J b « a position to get the 

insight! will continue ,o 

hBlgha few arc p rivileged provide aid ^, lhout strings attached, 

“ nrraifs ih “ i used 

fy' f u Pplying plant and machinery, would 

AH this and proximity to - be delighted if the developing countries 
cellor give him "incredible" joo n, w ere f orwd t0 spend M | ar g e a portion 
faction. . J. °f German aid as possible to buy their 

If he had stayed in Hamburg ‘Bloods, 
have been journalism as usual. gut it would be better if the govern- 


#» I* i , O nuiflk IIIVIUUW3 nuimiiwiiP"" 

for hierarchy and power. Becker was ties ot the Press Office, which b 
"*y er an .easy-going boss but he always payroll of nearly 800 and is mortil 
enjoyed being to charge. nistry than an office. 

At some time in his life, he feels, a u . . . . 

man must be completely independent He has ™ abo “ ^ 

and in a position to take decisions or wave g< ? 0 ? by ' *° P nvale h '' !' . 
his own, otherwise he will miss out on 5uys ’. a J ob ‘ h f , does ? 0 ' allo !i , 
something essential. t0 th,n 8 s fe y halves; it demean* 

That was why he took on the assign^ P erccnt devotion to duty, 
ment of editor at Kolner Stadt-A nzei- He feels k amply rewarded 
ger. Just for once in his life he wanted troubles. He feels electrified by 

to be the man in charge. that after 30 years in journalism & 

Is he, perhaps, too much the Chan- now ,t ! ok at P ub,ic arfairs frD ", 
cellor’8 man? Does the government, a ? lker 5, ^ e °T the fence, as It 
coalition government, not take too ing politics from the inside, 
back-seat a role in the way he puts in- He is fascinated by being able to? 

formation across7 insights few are privileged lo *#■ 

It is an obvious point and Kurt Becker can 5ee for himself events id 

neatly skirts it, saying: “I am spokes- an< ^ world affairs that used to be & 

man for the government, in which the t0 him - 
„Sl or naturally occupies a key AH this and proximity to the 0 

P He nnw h u u ce,lor B ‘ ve him “incredible" j# * 

He says he bears the overall govern- faction. 

SnS°f Sltl °i? “ and pays due at ‘ lf he had stayed in Hamburg^ 
ninr na* what . the f rce Dem ocrais, ju- have been journalism as usual. & 
want P R»» n l ra m the r Bonn coalition ’ in Bonn is, he feels, the crowning 

Schmidt i" OVC j- forgcts ^ Herr vament and climax of a working 

Helm i ft 1 in !!?® d,ato ^Perior. i s unconcerned about what 

. . oohnudt is happy to refer to it. i ^ 

friend So B S mCnt , sp ° k ? 8m , an as a Sibylle Kraus 

friend. So intellectual and institutional . 


have been journalism as usual. ^ gut it would be better if the govern- 
in Bonn is, he feels, the cnwflJJL. d meat did. not go overboard with such 
vementand climax of a working! ..strings and if it urged other nations to 


European airlines are by no means 
alone in buying the smaller version of 
the Airbus, which is scheduled to make 
its maiden flight early next year. 

Saudi Arabia, Nigeria, Canada and 
Libya are also keen to convert to the 
A 310. 

It is about seven metres, or 22ft, 
shorter than the A 300 Airbus but 
chock full of the latest technological 
refinements. 

The cockpit instrumentation is heavi- 
ly digitalised to make the flight engi- 
neer superfluous. Built-in computers 
will keep an electronic eye on flight 
performance and immediately draw at- 
tention to errors and indicate correc- 
tions. 

They will also flash meteorological 
charts on to a monitor screen with 
changes indicated in colour and make 
sure that the plane always automatically 
takes the most economio route. 

The wing design is entirely new, giv- 
ing more uplift than conventional 
wings. Together with more economic 
engines and weight savings the new Air- 
bus will use less fuel than its competi- 
tors. 

Its fuel consumption is said to be 15 
per cent lower than that of the DC-9-32 
and 32 per cent lower than that of the 
DC-8-62. 

The British, French and Germans 
first met for talks on the Airbus In 
1965/66, and a year later the go-ahead 
was given for the three-cornered pro- 
ject. 

The Germans established an Airbus 
GmbH with aircraft manufacturers 
Messerschmitt-Bdlkow- Biohm (MBB) 
and Vcreinigto Flugtcchnische Werko 
(VFW) among its partners. 

Until 1968 thc Airbus was envisaged 
as seating 300 passengers, which is why 
the version now flying is known as the 
A 300. But British Airways wanted a 
250-seater, so a new model, the 
A 300 B, was planned. 

Shortly afterwards Britain abandoned 
the idea altogether because it did not 
feel it could make a profit, but France 
and Germany were more sanguine. 
They signed the Airbus treaty in 1 969. 

The AirbuS went on to fare better 
than previous Franco-Getnian joint 
projects. AH major deadlines were met 



Right on achedula . , . the A 310. 


(Photo: VFW) 


and costs kept to within reasonable li- 
mits. 

The roll-out, first flight (in 1972), test 
flights and licensing of the A300B 
gave no problems, and more than 40 
air-lines all over the world have 
either ordered or taken out options on 
327 Airbuses. 

This figure refers to the B 2, B 4-200 
and B 4-600 models, designed to seat 
between 269 and 285 passengers and 
cover a range of between 2,950 and 
5,750km (1,593 and 3,105 nautical 
miles). 

Satisfied customers Include one US 
airline. 

After much argument among White- 
hall, Rolls Royce (who were coopera- 
ting with Boeing) and British Airways 
(who were buying Boeing 737s and 
757s), Britain decided in 1979 to rejoin 
the AirbuB project. 

With the 310 in mind it bought a 20- 
per-cent stake in the venture, in which 
France and Germany each held 37.9 
and Spain 4.2 per cent. , 

The Airbus is now rated the most suc- 
cessful commercial jet ever built in Eu- 
rope. Unit sales are way ahead of those 
of the French Caravelie, the British 
BAC One- Eleven or VC 10 and the 
Duloh Fokker F 28. . 

By 1984 the Airbus consortium hopes 
to have supplied 360 A 300 Bor A 310 
Airbuses, by which time it will have re- 
paid Bonn government loans totalling 
roughly DMI.6bn. 

But development costs will not be 
fully recouped until 800 Airbuses have 
been sold, and that does not Include the 
cost of developing the A 320, seating 
150 to 180 and for a range of between 
3,500 and 5,300km, the TA 9, seating 
up to 350 and for a range of between 
2,225 and 5,560km, and The TA 1), 
seating up to 230 and for a range of at 
least 9,270km, or 5,000 miles. 
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Yet Bernard Lathiferc, the Airbus ma- 
naging director, is confident his models 
will continue to sell in a tough market 
He will hear nothing of US arguments 
that the Airbus can only be built be- 
cause it is subsidised. 

He points out that American civil 
aviation development programmes de- 
pend largely on the technology and pro- 
fits of military research and develop- 
ment. 

Government research allocations to- 
ward the cost of the Airbus, in contrast, 
have to be repaid. 

M. Lathi 6 re well knows that the Ame- 
ricans are quick to seize on planning 
mistakes or serious hitches in produc- 
tion and to exploit them for all they are 
worth. 

He atso knows that 20,000 Airbus 
jobs would be in jeopardy if he put a 
foot wrong. An unexpectedly thriving 
business would then probably come a 
cropper. 

Klaus Wittkamp 

(KOtncr Stadi-Anzolgcr, Id February 1982) 

Space Agency’s 
lightweight 
tests 

M icro-gravity, or scientific research 
in conditions verging on weight- 
lessness, is the latest topic to interest 
Esn, the European Space Agency. 

Projects come uhder three main hea- 
dings, two of which are experiments to 
be carried out on board Spacelab, the 
European research satellite. 

These two are a biology programme 
in which the effect of reduced gravity 
on living organisms is to be probed and 
a programme of material tests. 

As part of the latter the behaviour of 
liquids, the growth of crystals and that 
of metallurgical systems are to be stu- 
died under conditions of micro-gravity. 

The biology programme will use a 
biorack, an experiment unit shared by 
several research projects, for cellular 
and molecular biology research. 

The blorack will form part of equip- 
ment on board Spacelab. 

‘ Another shared unit will be used for 
trials of liquids. The hydrodynamics of 
melting zones will, for instance, be 
tested in outer space. 

Spacelab scientists will play an active 
part in experiments with these modules. 
They will maintain direct radio contact 
with research scientists on earth, so 
conditions can be modified as required 
while the experiment is in progress. 

The third field of mlcro-gravi latiortal 
research is high-altHiide projects. Re- 
sults so far achieved by Sweden and the 
Federal Republic of Germany warrant 
further experiments with high-altitude' 
probes, Esa says. 

(Die Welt. 30 January 1982) 
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Reactor cost shock amid 
accusations of secrecy 


B onn is said to have kept in wraps for 
nearly two years a report forecasting 
further delay and an enormous increase 
in the cost of the fast breeder reactor 
project at Kalkar on the Rhine. 

The claim is made in the latest issue of 
Energic-Report, a Bonn fortnightly re- 
view of coal, oil, gas and atomic energy 
that seems to have first-rate contacts in 
the corridors of power. 

The report is said to have been com- 
missioned by the Bonn Research Minist- 
try from the Karlsruhe nuclear research 
centre and submitted to the Ministry in 
1980. 

It reckoned the controversial reactor 
on the Rhine near the Dutch border 
would not be completed before 1990 and 
might cost as much as DM I Obri. 

The report is said to have since been 
kept strictly secret in Bonn and its fin- 
dings not even disclosed to the Bundes* 
tag, which has several times debated 
whether or not to cany on footing the 
bill. 

Disclosure' of its findings has hit the 
power Industry and the Ministries in 
Bonn and' DQsseldorf like a bombshell. 

* The Kdrlsruhe report exceeds by far 
the worst fears voiced about the cons- 
t ruction delay and spiralling costs of the 
project. Wheh work began at Kalkar in 
1973 the reactor was expected to cost 
DMh5bnto DM2bn. ■ 

Late last summer it was officially ad- 
milted ‘that' the cost would be at leAst 
DM5bn and the power station would not 
be completed until 1985 (it was original- 
ly due for completion in 1979). 

These figures caused consternation in 
Bonn and it took all Chancellor 
Schmid t’s personal authority to ensure 
that the project was not shelved. 

By last October, when the Bundestag 
debated the subject, many experts doub- 
ted whether the last breeder reactor was 
still worth so much trouble and expense. 

But why were the finding's of the 1980 
report withheld from ,th.e Bundestag? 
This is A question that remains unans- 
wered, although the prompt official 
argument is that they no longer a pply. 


due at the end of last year but is not ex- 
pected to be given until this summer at 
the earliest, according to a North Rhine- 
Westphalian Economic Affairs Ministry 
spokesman in DQsseldorf. 

Stage Four included reactor machine- 
ry, such as measurement and control 
equipment. Stage Five is the one that 
matters; it includes the reactor tank, the 
reactor safety systems and the emergen- 
cy power system. 

Substantial changes is<the term that Is 
likely to cause trouble. If there are subs- 
tantial changes the plans have to be 
published, which usually prompts hea- 
ted debate, 

What is substantial? Views differ, The 
only point on which everyone is agreed 
is that there have been changes to tjie 
original plans. 

The Constitutional Court defined the 
term substantial amendments In a 1980 
ruling on the proposed MQIhelm nuclear' 
power station, '* 

But are the Kalkar changes substantia! 
by this definition? The Ministry is unde- 
cided. Its spokesman not only preferred 
not to comment; he frankly admitted 
that no-orte knew. • 

The Minister, Helmut Jochirasen, has 
for more than a year been trying to com- 
pile a list of changes proposed to make 
an assessment easier. : : \ 

Asked whether this list had at least 
been compiled, the Ministry spokesman 
said: "Sorry, I muBt pass oh thabquw-' 
t ton too.” 

The situation is said by the Bonn ma- 
gazine to be much the same at the Re- 
search Ministry In Bonn. It quoted an in- 
sider on the subject: . 

"What happens af the Research Mi- 
nistry in costing is that everyone' knows 
it is a door behind which something 
dreadfbl lurks, so no-one wants to be the 
flrsttoopenit. 1 

11 Everyone who might conceivably be 
entrusted with the task sees to It that they 
have always got some- other major pro- 
ject to deal With.** 

The trouble with the Kalkar fast bree- 
der, the Bortri magazine says, Is a jack of 


Everything is now under control, Ml- planning safety at virtually all stages of 
njstry officials and industrial spokesmen the project.’ •» 

hasten to reqssura all and sundry. This is attributed to the largely im- 

cQordinated and escaping demands 


That, says Energie- 
Report, is not how 
to set about a 
billion deutsche- 
mark project and 
hope to bring It to a 
successful conclu- 
sion. “We do not 
propose to discuss 
what might have 
been a more farsigh- 
ted energy policy," 
the magazine con- 
cludes. “It is not for 
us to say where the 
billions might have 
been more sensibly 
invested than in the 
ancient nuclear mo- 
nument at Kalkar. 
But why, we won- 
der, have we backed 
a nuclear tjbrse we 
seem unable ' to 
ride? That is a pro- 
file III courage that 
may be fin in the ro- 
deo ring, but It Is 
out of place In ener- 
gy policy." •' 
Hasso Ziegler 



■ the arts 

Government joins Trust and thereby 
steps into new field of cooperation 
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A helping hand 


T he government and the arts, always 
an inexhaustible,! tricky and en- 
grossing topic, is back in. the news now 
, the, Bonn government has decided to 
join the board of the. Ludwig Founda- 
, lion in Cologne. 

.. (Businessman Peter Ludwig hns built 
up one of the country's major art col- 
lections. Made over to a. foundation, it 
•naturally saves him tax and estate duties. 

Bonn Interior Minister Gerhart Baum 
is the man largely responsible for the 
government's decision to join forces 
l( .. , with a private patron of the arts. 

f • He sees collaboration between Bonn, 
n " *** Cologne and North Rhine- Westphalia 
job the one hand and a private art col- 
lector on the other as an ;arts policy 


A major reasoh for delay has been the 
continual design changes and safety 
amendments. Planning permission for 
the 1 fourth stage of construction- wa9 ex-, 
pected by the end of 1980 but not given 
untlllast October. ■, 

Permission for the fifth section was 


D flsseldorf University atmosp^ric 
hygiene and silicosis rese&mh de- 
partment, plans a scientific exchange. 
vHih China,,.: .. 

It already collaborates with scientists 
at the, Pasteur Institute, Paris. Franco* 
German research Into atmospheric pol- 
lution of alUinds, Including health ha* 
2^0^, is tq be intensified, V 
The p,Qs$eIdprf institute has been in 
existence for oq|y 20 years but has a fine 
reputation, especially. In silicosis re- 
search. . t . 

. . DOsseldorfis oftaq dubbed the capital 
city of the Ruhr, and thq ftp hr means 
coal and steej, miners and the |ijng 
disease that means early .retirement 
Jorsomapyjjitpjen. 


r° ««- ,s 

, The fast breeder, H li argliedi is a ma- .. 

]or project for which the plan, are com- electricity ' Zy ^ the costTo rden 

«e entire ‘"IT* many ***** ****» the reliance of thTl„d“ 
are entitled to amend them. | ised countries on oil, for instance. 

. '■ ■ •• " .'M': V 1 .: .Ij.l' . 


China link for experts in 
miners’ lung disease 

. . A f hcId mark the insti- prevent and to cure the tone disease ma- ■ 
jute s 20th anniversary its director. Pro- de the institute famous’ overnight * 
fessor Hans^Wemer SchlipkOter outlk ■ ■ - • . ^overnight. 

tied plans for an exchange with China.. . Pro ' essor SchlipkOter recalled that: 

The ihstitute has a payroll of 209 and Measurements of atmOspherid dust had j 
an annual budget of DM] 5.7m. The Chi- . takcn in DQsseldorf and Bochum ' 
nese, he Bald, have been working for 2 l962 - Carcinogenic hydrocarbons' 

years with a Dflsse.ldorf tfriig used in ijliT 1 1 ha<1 ’ a identified in the lung tis- 1 

Cosis treatment, i, , ,,, ... . , . ; ;1 v sue of siliCosb patients. • 

; This drug, which is still' used both to ' 1 1 ' ‘ VmIIi' 1 ’ « ; ' dpa 

■ - - r, Tr T!” (NoidwwZdtanMF.bniBryl982)| 


ollcy." ; - i " ... Iflll . , . . ' . Firsts it signifies the possibility of 

Hasso fleeter iW°fkors attho JQIIch nuclear research oentre making tnfi! cor dial and trustful cooperation bet- 
(StuttgirturZeltung, discover the lopg term effects of various forms of environs ,ween local authorities, the Lender and 
2 February 1982) .tal pollution on human organs. (Ptiotow {he- Federal government in the arts. 

' • Second, it shows how, at a time when 

Three nuclear power stations must make use of private commitment 

• . .m _ _ and patronage. 

OAT thp GF fWSl ll AQ fl In. an unpublished Interior Ministry 

B W O-IICO-U memorandum on the Ludwig Founda- 

I lion this second point is elevated to the 

t comes as some sunrise to see Bonn They ease the pressure on finite r» status of a principle of political philoso- 
Interior Minister Gerhart Baum, who ves of fossil fuels such ns coat, olid phy. 

sually pigeonholed as an environ- gas, and nuclear power costs less fop “In the arts in particular,’’ it notes, 
tails!, giving the go-ahead for three ncrate tuo. "the state must only lend a hand when 

nuclear power stations. This has oil been known forwn and where private financial power is 

rey ate to be standardised' In design, lime, and despite Three Mile Islindi/it no longer sufficient." 

» in planning procedure and per- (lie Harrisburg rcucior mishap thwu Why In the arls in particular? Are 
ion, and built near Munich on (he no longer any fundamental rerervaw there pot constant calls for public subsj- 

near Mannheim on the Rhino and against atomic energy to gencrato A dies in the nrts?, Do not the arts have 

Ungen on the Ems. trio power. the most marked misgivings, ideological 

1 ^ Bonn Interior Minister Herr Piped heating and solar power mi misgivings, about capitalist patronage? 
af» s brief ts merely environmental well and good, hut industrialised at Is it not consistently argued tliut only 
ection^ whereas the actual go-ahead tries know they cannot hope to* Jocal or. central, government, patronugc 

only be given by the Land Interior power demand without ntomiccns jan ensure the independence of the 

isters in Bavaria, Hesse and Lowor Nuclear wusle disposal is the|to* arts? 

my respectively, • . V j cnii Spent fuel rods need profM The Ludwig Foundation debate, at 

^ aum ■ can mprely notify them and* will sooner or Jaior need W 11 limes very, emotionul, has been most- 

ho has no reservation on reactor junked. . .lyconcerncdwithmisgivingsandrescr- 

ty, radiation safeguards and nuclear Sait deposits near Gorlcbcu on tbiB V a Mons of this kind, 
e disposal. This he has done. be border between the Federal RcpM Heer Ludwig is n businessman with a 

lere was no prevarloation by Herr of Germany und the ODR arc still bfl ipersonalijy that is very mucl\ his.pwn 

m in the 11, February Bundestag de- probed .as n final resting place fern and he lends himself readily to anti-ca- 

either, which is a great step forward, dioactive waste, pitalist tales about how the freedom of 

\9B0nn Interior Ministry .has con- Instead of a centra! nuclear fuel np hearts is in jeopardy. .. .. , • « 

ntly advanced one reason after an* cessing facility iho latest idea is loan-' Is there not some truth In the c|aim 

r why planning permission would fcq several intermediate storage . fw® j’y Wemer Schmalenbach of the Lan- 

K deferre^l. The present go-ahead is and reprocessing plants in the. vanA i d «ga|erie in DQsseldorf that the Lud- 


is usually pigeonholed as an environ- 
mentalist, giving the go-ahead for three 
new nuclear power stations. 

They ate to be standardised' In design, 
heneo in planning procedure and per- 
mission, and built near Munich on (he 
Isar, near Mannheim on the Rhino and 
near Llngen on the Ems. 

Aa Bonn Interior Minister Herr 
Baum's brief is merely environmental 
protection, whereas the actual go-ahead 
can only be given by the Land Interior 
Ministers in Bavaria,' Hesse and Lowor 
Saxony rcspectively. • .V •. 

Herr Baum can morely notify them 
that he has no reservation on reactor 
safety, radiation safeguards and nuclear 
waste disposal. This he has done. 

There was no prevarloation by Herr 
Baum in (he l l, February. Bundestag de- 
bate either, which is a great step forward, 

The Bonn Interior Ministry .has con- 
sistently advanced one reason after an* 
other why planning permission would hq 
belief deferred- The present go-ahead is 


They ease the pressure on finite r» 
ves of fossil fuels such ns coal, olid 
gas, and nuclcnr power costs lesstop 
ncrate tuo. 

This has all been known for ion 
lime, and despite Three Mile Islindifii 
(lie Harrisburg rcucior mishap thtttu 
no longer any fundamental rerervaw 
against atomic energy to generato A 
(ric power. 

Piped heating and solar power mi 
well and good, hut industrialised os 
tries know they cannot hope tod 
power demund without atomic one? 

Nuclear wuate disposal is the (6' 
lcm. Spent fuel rods need proffM 
and- will sooner or Jaior needw* 
junked. . 

Sait deposits near Gorlcbcu ontM 
be border bolwccn the Federal Rep$ 
of Germany und the ODR arc slilllffl 
probed as a final resting place to* 
dioactive waste. 

Instead of a central nuclear fuel flp 
cessing facility the latest idea istodi' 
several intermediate storage . 
and reprocessing plants in tho. vwi* 
Lender,. 1 

Sites under consideration It'd* 
Ahaus near the Dutch border, ScM 
dorf In Bavaria apd FrankenbcrginP; 
se - ,1 

Even if the pace of atomic energr 1 
velopment is slowed down rnostof* 1 ^ 
timated 9,500 tonnes of spent M'fJ 
will still need final storage by the 
the. century and a final decision h* 51 * 
not been reached on their final suWfP 
nean resting, place. 

• Nuclear waste disposal ii a 


wig Foundation runs (he risk of concen- 
trating too much power over arts policy 
in too few hands? 

Ought government and local authori- 
ty patronage of the arts to be so closely 
associated with tho interests of an indi- 
vidual, especially when the person in 
question sees art partly as an invest- 
ment? . 

: Viewed in this light, Herr Bftum’9 re- 
ference to the desirability of collabora- 
tion with a private patron is a striking 
new departure. 

■ Th6re can be no denying that it co- 
mes at a convenient time. Public money 
is no longer available and few people 
would care at present to suggest an al- 
ternative. 

The alternative to this instance of a 
mixture of public and private commit- 
ment would appear to be a goyernment- 
only arts policy as pure as the driven 
snow of the kind advocated by the 
French Socialists. . . 

• • • t • 

But is Herr Baum’s move not, per- 
haps, motivated mainly by shortage of 
funds and might it not be factually un- 
sound? That depends on the. small 
print, which has so far been no more 
than broadly outlined. 

Originally Herr Ludwig was intended 
not only to chair the board of the foun- 
dation but also to have. the casting vote. 
This idea was leaked prematurely, criti- 
cised and drppped. . 

. Now, as Herr Baum puts It,. no-one 
will predominate on the board, which is 
why. critics of an impermissible combi- 
nation of public and private interests 
arc entirely mistaken. . 


It is a small point but a crucial one. 
The Ludwig Foundation will place at 
the public disposal, as Bonn puts it, 
what is probably the most important 
private art collection in Europe. 

By relinquishing control over his col- 
lection Herr Ludwig, who will shortly 
no longer have the last word on it, is 
about to agree to a lasting partial natio- 
nalisation Via the board of his founda- 
tion. * ‘ ' •’ 

That is indeed an arts policy signal, 
and thfe being so, it would be pettifog- 
ging to harp on the ! tax - and insurance 
savings from which Herr Ludwig 
‘ stands to benefit.' 

The fact is that they are of minor im- 
portance in comparison with the col- 
lection over which he is about to relin- 
quish control. • ' ' ' 

A hiore difficult argument to counter 
is made by Ludwig Foundation' idritics 
who are opposed as a matter of princi- 
ple to local authorities and LSnder al- 
lowing their responsibility for the arts 
to lapse. " ' 

' Constitutional guarantees of local au- 
thority and Land responsibility for the 
arts must be strictly upheld, they argue. 

' Yet this argument stands in clear con- 
trast to the Established practice of major 
arts festivals, such as Bayreuth or the 
Cologne international drama season, 
being financed by a variety of sources. 

" It is Tar from impossible that the Lud- 
wig Foundation, assuming Herr and 
: Frau Ludwig carry on keenly collecting 
! and astutely buying, might in time run 
; smaller galleries and museums with less 
cash out of the market. 

With such a mujor collection of one’s 
' own it will be that much easier to per- 


bites under consideration ww - ,•-? 

Ahaus near the Dutch border, Sdiw ■: f-ach .oil OFA/ted ; 
dorf In Bavaria apd Frankenbcrg in . . 

Even if the paco of atomic enerR^i / ■ :tO WfltC^Sii 

velopmenL is slowed down most of Rj J- . ; 

timated 9,500 tonnes of spent M'fJ Tn 1981, its first year, the German Ute- 
will still need final storage by the -Jrature Fund spent DM 1.4m, ip grants 

the. century and a final decision !° writers and on various literary pro- 
not been reached on their final sublfP Ws .and subsidies towards printing 
nean resti ngr place. 1 icosts, .. , s > 

• Nuclear waste disposal il a P** • 'Carl Amcry, chairman of the board 
ment responsibility, and Bonn governors, announced in Darmstadt 
Lltaferare both on the spot. j«at 62 applicants had- been awarded, al- 
so up to a point both are to ° f bc ^ Mn DM1 '°°° and 

the delay that has already cost W m - ' u !l 2 ‘ 5( ? 0 « month for up to a year 5 
timoand money, and that means all P* ^remade-regardlessof the ap- 

tical parties share the blante< ■ ^ Bgc ™ ^ klnd ° r f! 

Is Gerhart Uaum'a go-ahead r.allT* Jg on ‘ ™ nt a! lhe fund s ofncials 

b - k !!l r ^ h J w = **“ no, . kn frjS • ITe^h came from- .Bgna wnem- 
re Until court appeals ”6 ain ‘ J'W fuods set aslde.for the Deutaphe 
and operation have been dealt** NationaUtiftung, a ; foundation long 
the last word has not yet beenapoB* planned bu , no t yrt set up. . 

HansOveM t , . . , , , 
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University bestows traditional 
swift kick on Heinrich Heine 

D Qsseldorf University has again nil- j 

ed against being named after the i v 

city’s famdus son Heinrich Heine. It , * 

was a democratic decision but did scant 
credit to either DQsseldorf and its uni- ■ 
veriity or the academic world in Ger- \ jltBf V: 
many as a whole. ■ ,| IS wIBfe i 

DQsseldorfs' three faculties,’ medici- 

ne, science and the arts, met in convo- .AW' 

cation and decided by a narrow major!- 
ty of 44 to 41 against being called . the , 

..! All political parties were In favour of j 
tho Idea, yet Germany, this time in the | 
shape of DQsseldorf University students j 
end staff, has again refused to give. the ( 

19th centub' Romantic' pd^t and critio | 
of' Germany wha^ ought long to have 

The DQsSeldorf decision ; defiei a \ 

common sense' explanation but is' only - Sk .1 : h . % -v, |j{| 

tod'welHn keeping with the treatmertt "M'** .W i 

Heine h6s been ^iven lii his owrt court- ■ Heinrich Heine . , , still getting a hart 
try for the past century and 'a half. " . Bme. . ... (Photo: Hiiiorla 

' Tri thd'T9the ceritiiry his bookk wAke i . 

banned In GStllngen, where he took his i There always seem to be hyslenca 
PhD;’ for lampooning thd city' and 'the : confrontations whenever a school p 
urilVcrtity ' - • .:» ■■ 1 ■ ; university to be namdd after the l^qre 

' In'1933 his bboks were’ burned by'the : ley poet or the Harzreise travelogue wri 
'Nazis. In the Federal Republic df per- > lcr - 

riiAny too, despite’ Its clahtis' to .be the Germans have always been keen ti 
best-ever state on German soil. Hblne j name streets and just about everythin] 
hki a hard timeoflt,- 1 • ■ ■ ; ' ' •« that does not move after someone 0 


W, 

still getting' a hard 

(Photo: Hitlorla) 


\ There always seem to be hysterical 

• confrontations whenever a school or 

• university i^to be nam^d after the l^re^ 
ley poet or the Harzreise travelogue wri- 

; lcr. . •« ! ■ 

Germans have always been keen to 
| name streets and just about everything 
that does not move after someone Or 


suade foreign museums to loan works 
of art for majoT exhibitions — to the de- 
triment of smaller museums. , 

It would also be easier to influence 
the buying and selling policies of other 
museums and countries that were keen 
to be loaned exhibits by the Ludwig 
Foundation. 

These national and international ra- 
mifications are the reason why the LUn- 
r/er ought not to retain sole overall re- 
sponsibility for institutions such, as the 
Lydwjg Foundation. . . 

What the Ludwig Foundation dpes is 
npt just a matter for Cologne or North 
Rhine- Westphalia to decide. 

Bonn is contradictory on this point. 
On the one hand it .plays down pnd 
even tjenies the concentration of power 
to wiplch critics object.., . , 

On the other, it is- these far-reaching 
prospects thqt are felt to make it essen- 
tial for the central government .to 1^9, a 
hand in the aftajrs of the foundation. ' 

; . Afathjas Schreiber 

(KOlner Sladl-Anzelger, 1$ February 1^82) 

Crucial role oif 
; private funds 

G overnment policy on the arts can- 
not in the long run make do wi- 
thout private patronage, it was largely 
agreed at a conference on Art .and In- 
dustry held by the Mainz Academy of 
Science and Literature. ' 

Professor Dieter Honisch, head of] the 
Nationalgdlcriein West Berlin, said ma- 
ny public museums would not be able 
to maintain their high standards In new 
acquisitions were it hot for ' private 
funds. ... 

Private initiative, he said’- must* be- 
acon as a stimulus to tho state. The rela- 
tionship- between public and private 
funds in museums’ budgets for buyin [ 
new exhibits ensured that arts policy 
was not laid down entirely by the state. 

(StMlgoricr Zeitung, 1 1 February 1982) 


other, and this Is a habit one may well 
criticise. I 

But Goethe, or even Mdrikc, would 
never be given such n rough treatment 
us Heine, tho Jew and critic of his coun- 
• try. And this treatment is more thup 
coincidence, = 

It can only be a trnmpa extending to 
irrational depths no-ohe is keen tp 
plumb. As for DtlsseldorPs decision, 
could it be a case of academics getting 
their own back on a writer who, al- 
though only a poet, sa^ and portrayed 
his times more cogently and tellingly 
than German university professors have 
ever been able? 

No indeedl But reasons for the ruling 
are not available. The vote was taken 
behind closed doors, : ■ ■ 

The vice-chancellor of DQsseldorf 
University has come up .with a thread- 
bare explanation, a justification (hat 
verges on cynicism- : .. ■•.; . 

The derision, he says, was very much 
in keeping with Heine fyipself: inconve- 
nient and anjhhing' but opportunistic. 
The DQsseldorf convocation is progres- 
sive, we are given to understand. ; 

This ,1s because it is not misled by un- 
, qualified and pmotioqal arguments put 
forward by supporters of. Heine, who 
himself wotild never have' dreamt of al- 
lowing himself to be taken in by such 
- public yelatioja^wqrk. And so on. 

: Maybe it is > just as - well. DQsseldorf 
University os.it stands has demonstra- 
ted in free sclf-deterimnalion that it 
doesn't deserve to bear Heinrich Heir. 
ne‘s name. / 

(StuUgartcr Zeilun^, (2 Fcbrutirf (932) 
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New Music comes of age, but it still 
has esoteric connotations 


T he New Music has come of age: 

most of its festivals started in the 
late 1950s. 

The most important of them in nor- 
thern Germany, Hanover's New Music 
Days, has just celebrated its 24th anni- 
versary. 

The fathers of this music and Its fest- 
ivals, the Sturm und Drang musicians of 
the duy, now seem staid and yet nobody 
cun soy that the New Music as a whole is 
an established art form. 

New Music is a term that annoys the 
public at large and It still carries the aura 
of a music for insiders only. 

And the fact that the aficionados of 
this type of music keep reminding us 
that Bach, Haydn, Beethoven and Cho- 
pin also started out within a small circle 
of insiders is of Mule help. 

The Hanover festival has therefore 
tried to present not only experiments but 
also n “repertory" of modern music in 
general, including Schdnberg's Pierrot 
Lutwire and Boulez's Martcnu sans Mai- 
trq sis cornerstones. 

This year's festival had in its program- 
me orchestral works by Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann, Goffrcdo Petrassi and Alban 
Berg, 

The organisers are, apart from young 
music lovers, the North German Radio 
Network, Radio Bremen, the Academy 
of Muslp and Theatre, the Lower Saxony 
Slate Opera and the Theatre am Aegi. 

It was inevitable for this wide range of 


W™" 




organisers to come under criticism. De- 
tractors argue that this can never lead to 
a uniform concept. The best It can provi- 
de is a parallelogram of forces. 

But the wide variety of genres and me- 
dia seems no bad recipe for success. 

It is this very variety, which this year 
included students’ chamber concerts, a 
composers* workshop, an opera, an or- 
gan concerto, electronic music and bal- 
let, that has prevented the festival from 
becoming tiring, making it both tolera- 
ble and profitable. 

The composers were out to find bor- 
derline forms of avant gurdc, and they 
came up with paydirt: Werner Heidcr, 
52, whose original musical home was 
jazz, went full circle with the improvisa- 
tions of his workshop “My Piano and l" 
(piano and composer as incalculable 
partners). In the most fortuitous mo- 
ments of his composition lie was back to 
jazz. 

Some of the roots of Hans Ulrich En- 
gelmann (whose Sinfonia da Camera 
opus 46 was premiered under the baton 
of Klaus Bembacher) also lie in enter- 
tainment music. The piece makes an at- 
tempt to revert to the vitalism of the 
1930s and to Igor Stravinsky. Stravin- 
sky’s detet, which ho compose^ in 1923 
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and reworked in 1952 was in evidence in 
Sinfonia de Camera. 

How topical arc the 1930s today 7 The 
question arose with the guest perfor- 
mance of the Hildesheim City Thcntre 
which presented (he ballet Cicios by Fer- 
nando Cortizo to music by Serge Weber. 

The stylistic root here is the expres- 
sion dance of the Pnlucca School. The 
theme of this dance composition, rebel- 
lion and repression at this most brutal, 
came close to the atmosphere of the Biut 
und Boden era though it was meant to be 
more topical. 

Originally, the idea was probably to 
associate the work with Chile but the 
Polish events encroached as the more ty- 
pical focal point 

It happens more and more often that 
new music reverts to Itself. There is the 
utopian legacy of the 1960s still to bo 
mastered and its experiments to be put 
into valid forms of expression. 

Mainz composer Volkcr David Kirch- 
ner, 40, presented a brilliant piece of or- 
chestration with his opera Das Kaite 
Hen bused on a fairytale by Wilhelm 
Hauff and performed by Lower Saxo- 
ny’s State Opera conducted by Knul 
Mahlke. 


The direction by Heinz Lukas-fo, 
mnnn and the sets provided by H* 
gen Baumhfifncr were somewhat 
opulent for HaufTs simple parablti 
Kirchner’s masterly music. 1 
The Hanover Radio Orchestra 
ducted by Zdenck Macal, subseqlt, 
premiered the same composer’s p 
Symphony. The elements of Schu&t 
Mahler, Wagner, Brahms and Sct^ 
point to an mttempt to recondln 
New Music with tradition. 

Manfred Weiss also includes V 
tions” from Bach's chorale Jeso^ 
Freudc in his AltcmanzaperOrgi % 
An imaginative piece of music t 
presented by Dresden-born Jflrgb 
chet, 39, in the form in his komposih 
fiir orgel, nr. II: se/ig sind, die m 
herzens sind, denn sic uerdetii 
sclmuen. 

Herchct’s garland-like Kompose 
fOr F/Jie solo was also on the prop) 
me of a guest performnneo by the D: 
den Wind Soloists who played vrotfe 
composers of their home town, am 
them Wil fried Krittzschmar, Siegfc 
KOhler, Matthias Klcemann, Haiu-5 
Icf Ldchner und Rainer Kunad. 

This exchange between the Hue 
music festival and the Dresden e 
festival got off to a good start (Him 
have a New Music guest perforaiaw 
Dresden last year), while music rtW: 
with Hanover’s twin city, Poznir 
Poland, has not progressed bip 
timid beginnings. 

Det/efCojn 
iRhelitiiehcr Mcrkur/OtritluJI 
1 2 i'cbniinB 
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Jazzman extraordinary Kurt 
Edelhagen dies at 61 


K urt Edclhngcn, composer, arranger. 

band leader and instrumentalist, 
has died of cancer, aged 6 1 . 

Memento mori - think of death - 
was certainly not the leitmotif of his 
Weltanschauung. He was more enamou- 
red or the happy-go-lucky major key of 
everyday life. 

Kurt Edclhagcn’s All-Stur Band was 
the most fumous jazz ensemble of the 
1950s and early 1960s - and not only in 
Germany. 

But this did not stop him from ignor- 
ing the borderlines within entertainment 
music — even then. 

After his first swinging steps on the 
Jazz scene, when he played before Bri- 
tish and American soldiers (his first pay 
was a lettuce sandwich), came his long- 
lasting association with radio work, at 
that time Radio Stuttgart. 

In 1948 he went to radio Hesse and la- 
ter to the Nuremberg studio of the Bava- 
rian network. 

From 1952 to 1957 he was udder con- 
tract to Radio Baden-Baden. It was dur- 
ing that time that his band achieved a 
major breakthrough with jazz lovers at 
the Donaueschingen Music Festival. 

His premiere performance of Rolf 
Llebermann's "Concerto for Jazzband" 
was considered sensational at the time. 

His career reached its climax at the 
Cologne radio station which he joined in 
1957 ns bandleader, This musical mar- 
riage lasted almost 20 years. When the 


S??"? ou f. in 19? 6 « di0 nation It was his orchestra that p*** 
Ofrast* neW oslcnsibly °h. grounds musical background for the 19# 

The PripiK«« „ 1 ' • ingofthe Olympic Games In Mud*.. 

nWt fa! 5?*". Ban ? actcd ,ik0 0 “Never again jazz,** Edelhag^J 
E mo™ r,n‘ Cla " S '7 0Ung 8nd ,ho aner Colo * ne Radio failed W «<£*■ 
souBht nn.nS 0 "^ J°“ n >V ,lc,ans «*■*». But he remained faidiWf, 

while 2? With his band musie 10 lhe very end - even 

while |C 0 „: ,n „ |ng to freeiance „ combo worked a, an EL. . 

Some 20 years ago, j an was absolute- iKoin,, s 


6 World-wide safety fetish’ hindering 
development of new drugs 


ly in Germany and it was in (fiostfc 
that Ldclhngcn'.s ensemble soared tol 
top of German jiv/i. music. 

The backbone of this "intermUlw 
orchestra was made lip of Derek ft 
hie, Dusko Clofkovia, Stuff W 
Francois Coppictcrs, Rob PronU* 
Adcrhoid, Nick Haiick and Fntf 
Klenck, who died much too cafjf.V 
people in tlte band dumped. 

Now, the pillars were ShnktKt* 
Kick Kiefer, Wilton Guynoir, fj 
Whighnm, Karl Drown and HonM 
vie. 

Cologne became Edelhngen’s *** 
home. 

Between 1958 and 1960, EdelhRB' 
n fully trained pianist — lectured^ 
Cologne Music Academy. 

His All-Star Band, modelled 
traditional big band, was the focal P 
of Europe’s efforts to equal its Anwi 
idols. 

Bandleader Edelhagen. though tW 
committed to jazz, also liked to 
money with commercial hits. «* 

On his foreign tours, Edelhagt*** 
came something of an ambassa*t| 
music. In 1964, he toured the to* 
Union and edrned himself standing 
tions wherever he went. . 

The first break in his career** 
1969 when he had to spend 
hospitals due to Internal haemorTh»F 

In 1970 he celebrated not onlyh&“ 
birthday hut also his 25th anniverwi? , 
n conductor. J 

It was his orchestra that pf® 1 *. 


nauio liiucu l 

contract. But he remained faithful” •. 
music to the very end — even 
worked as an adviser. 

Martin Woktfi**, 
(Kdlner Siadl-Arueigcr, IDF*fc rai ’ ? . 


S afety has become a fetish. It doesn’t 
matter whether tho issue Is nuclear 
power stations or or prescribed drugs. 

Lobbyists arc demanding more und 
more laws to reduce even the most re- 
mote of risks. 

As a result, drugs that have proved 
their value over decades are now sus- 
pected of doing more harm than good. 

One example is the pain killer Novel- 
gin, which is to be restricted because it 
sometimes causes damuge to the blood. 

Yet many of the drugs under lire 
were once regarded as miracle treat- 
ments for a wide range of illnesses. 

1 On the face of it, it would seem that 
many of the drugs marketed today 
could be dispensed with. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
120,000 medicines are on tho market. 
Half contain drugs produced by chemi- 
crI companies. 

But 93 per cent of sales are accounted 
for by just 2,000 medicines. 

The World Health Organisation says 
that 200 medicines are enough. 

General practitioners in industrially 
developed countries prescribe far fewer 
than this. 

Despito the variety of drug-based me- 
dicines, there is not one for each speci- 
fic illness. 

In fact, they can be used in only 
about one third of illnesses. 

The development of new drugs is be- 
ing hampered by a rising world-wide 
demand for safety, 

Development costs can be us high as 
DMIOOm. Also, the long testing nnd re- 
gistration periods shorten the validity of 
protection thrbugh n patent und can 
thus lead to financial losses. 

It is becoming incrcnsingly uncertain 
whether tho authorities with their ever- 
growing red (ape will admit a new drug 
to the market at all. 

Unless manufacturers and the autho- 
rities arrive at an agreement on tolera- 
ble risk levels we might soon find our- 
selves without new pharmaceuticals. 

The industry would then content it- 
self with merely modifying existing 
drugs. 

Stiff er farm 
controls urged 

T he Bonn Ministry of Health sus- 
pects that too-free use of drugs is 
(he reason that sub-standard meat is 
finding its way on to the market. 

A parliamentary slate secretary at the 
Ministry, Fred Zander, told the Bundes- 
tag that the growth of meat production 
was closely linked with the use of vete- 
rinary drugs. 

He was replying to a question by So- 
cial Democrat MPs. 

According to the industry, the total 
output of veterinary drugs in this coun- 
try amounted to DM321 m in 1980. 

Pointing to the Illegal trade in veteri- 
nary drugs. Zander said that the govern- 
ment was in favour of sttfTer controls. 

New regulations are to ensure that 
the pharmaceuticals Industrie and 
wholesalers must present lists of who 
buy* drugs. 

dpa 

{Slullgarttr Zc(lung,Q February I9&2J 


Like any other business, the pharraa- 
ccuttcnls industry depends on profits. 

Desire for safety must therefore not 
be allowed to throttle progress. 

It frequently happens that, in assess- 
ing tolerable risk levels — and risks can 
never be totally eliminated — we forget 
the doctor. 

It is he who should guarantee that 
risks and benefits have been weighed 
carefully before prescribing a drug. 

Unfortunately, doctors are frequently 
ill-informed. As students, they learn vir- 
tually nothing about pharmacology and 
sensible pharmaceutical therapy. 

Once in a practice of their own, they 
frequently generously prescribe costly 
and ineffectual medication. 

They tend to accept catchy but mis- 
leading promotion slogans of the manu- 
facturers instead of the advice of expe- 
rienced and responsible medical resear- 
chers and practitioners. 

This attitude is bolstered by patients 
who believe that only drugs can cure 
them. 


Doctors lack uniform, comprehensive 
and objective information on drugs. 

The cost explosion in the health sec- 
tor lends support to demands for guide- 
lines. 

But, rather than improve drug safety 
this would impair it because economic 
factors would dominate medical ones. 

The lack of care in prescribing drugs 
has alarmed the federal health authori- 
ties. 

If the medical profession is unable to 
protect patients, it is up to the authori- 
ties to take action. 

A typical example is biguanidcs, a 
drug variety used to treat diabetics. 
These had to be barred from the market 
because doctors prescribed them too 
frequently, despite the severe complica- 
tions they can cause. 

The excessive and inexpert prescrip- 
tion of sulfonyl urea for diabetics has 
been pilloried as an unjustifiable "the- 
rapy of least resistance”. 

This typo of abuse endangers the 
patient more than the selective prescrip- 


Scientists identify cooking 
oil killer ingredient 


B erlin scientists have identified n 
poison (hat may have been respon- 
sible for nearly 250 deaths in Spain 
from contaminated cooking oil. 

Another 16,000 Spaniards beenmo ill, 
some seriously and some permanently, 
uftcr using tho oil. 

Samples were sent to the Max von 
Pettonkofer Institulo for examination 
where a team bonded by Professor Al- 
fred Hildobrandt has isolated tho ani- 
lide of oloic acid as the culprit. 

They have yet to dlscovor whether it 
alono is sufficient to poison people or 
whether it acts with another agent. 

They have also shed light on how tho 
anilide got Into the oil: tho oil that was 
sold as table oil was originally linseed 
oil intended for technical uses and de- 
natured by means of anilln to make it 
inedible. 

To reverse the denaturing process, 
the linseed oil was exposed to high tem- 
peratures which led to a reaction bet- 
ween the analin and the oleic acid, 
which is a natural part of linseed oil. It 
was this reaction that generated the an- 
ilide. 

. What the scientifists have not yet ma- 
naged to clarify is the physiological ef- 
fects of this substance. Though they 
have a hypothesis, they are still trying 
to obtain proof through animal ex- 
periments. The hypothesis is that the 
anilide causes socalled lipide-peroxi- 
dations which destroy cell membranes. 
This seems to be borne out by the fact 
that the patients exhale pentane, a car- 
bohydrate that is a byproduct of this ty- 
pe of peroXidatlve process. 

To make matters worse, it appears 
that this process is independent of do- 
sage and that therefore even very small 
quantities cause the destniction or cell 
membranes. 

The destruction of the cell membra- 
nes in its turn gradually and inexorably 
leads to the destruction of functional 
tissues. 


The initial symptoms are inflamma- 
tions (mostly in the form of pneumonia) 
and edemas. 

This Is followed by a deterioration of 
the central nervous system. Death is 
caused by a general destruction of inter- 
nal organs nnd a massive impairment of 
the central nervous system. 

Apart from lipidc-peroxidation there 
is also a theory that an Immuno -biologi- 
cal effect takes plnco in the form of al- 
lergic reactions. Research along this 
track is now in progress in Spain. 

It is these two theories on which cur 
rent therapy is based. This includes 
anti-inflammatory prescriptions and 
anti-oxidants (substances that prevent 
pcroxidatlve processes). 

The treatment is further bolstered by 
medication such as cortisone to reduce 
the immuno-reaction. 

Since (his treatment has not been 
very satisfactory, research into the poi- 
soning processes Involved must go on. 

Hilka de Qroot-BOhlhoff 

(Die Welt, 6 February 1981) 


CHANGE OF ADDRE8S FORM 


tion of effective though to some extent 
risky drugs. 

All this shows that a more realistic at- 
titude towards pharmaceuticals must bo 
adopted. 

The term “safety** is illusory because 
there is no such thing in medicine. 
What matters is the correct ratio of risk 
and benefit. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
still the world's largest pharmaceuticals 
exporter with an annual value of 
close to DM6bn. 

This is another reason why we must 
do everything in our power not to ham- 
per research and development in this 
field — quite apart from the fact that 
any one of us can find himself in a posi- 
tion to regret that there is no suitable 
drug for wlutt alls him. > 

Rainer FIdhI 
(Frankfurer Allgtmelne Zeltung 
for Deutichland, 22 Januaiy 1982) 

Additives are 
blamed 
for side effects 

S ide effects from drugs are not. al- 
ways caused by the drugs themsel- 
ves. Often the blame lies with additives 
such as chemical stabilisers, filler or 
dyes. 

Since these additives do not have to 
be declared, it is frequently difficult to 
establish what causes allergic reactions 
or other side effects. 

Among the substances that can affect 
the sldn is tartrazino, a yellow dye used 
in the manufacture of lozenges. Ironi- 
cally, this substance can even be found 
in drugs for the treatment of skin ail- 
ments. 

Doctors have been coming across 
pseudo-tumours caused by injections of 
polyvinylpyrrolidon. This substance, 
which accumulates in the tissues, leads 
to tumours resembling malignant 
growths. Professor K. Bork of the 
Mainz University dermatological de- 
partment has told the medical journal 
deutsche Medizinische Wochcnsohrift. 

Tho link between this polyvinylpyrro- 
lidon and (he tumours, which disappear 
after b while of their own accord, is fre- 
quently overlooked because it can take 
years after the injection before they ap- 
pear. 

Polyvinylpyrrolidon was contained in 
Depot-Impletof, a local anaesthetic, un- 
til 1980. It is still part of many other 
pharmaceuticals. But it Is impossible to 
track it down because Buch additives do 
not have to be listed. 

(Frankfurter Allgem cine Zoitung 
fOr Deutschland, 10 February 1982) 
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■ RESEARCH 


Technology in industry ‘must go faster 


' 1 ■ : ■■!■■■ i • * * i i 

. rTVppbnoiQgical standards, in Germany 
ir,JL, 4 are tqp.Jpw in .many, fields, says 
Bonn Research Minister Andreas von 
i.Bdlow. ■„ 

,-, f Ip.W interview w.tt hHandeJsbJatt, he 
also orit(d$pd (ho time taken to put nOjW 
• technologies an,d industrial and i busi- 
ness ideas into use. .; ... , . , 

•j - The .Government should .exert ..in- 
fluence to quicken the process. , ..... 

Research and technology needed a 
. rpseprch-policy, that made sense. 

*' . This would. ilnvolve a consensus bet- 
ween the State, business and trade 
unions. ■ •> ■ . ■ ' ' ■!> . 



| . i, ; \VI!!1S( IIAI' Is-UN'I) I IN '.r-./.M-n i m . 
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seriously say'tiiat ’the' price eXploiidh in 
Meeriergy sector and t^e dramatic de- 
velopments in nlicld-dlecirbnics, jaier 
' technology, ’ complex sbft^are systems 
in data processing and similar technolo- 
gies in Japan and the USA weVe 
1 broil ^lii atiout'byihaidtt forces."' ' 1 
The Minister was emphatic in saying 
, that; }f (( ^as [“government mfdwives .wfeo 


unions. r > v . . > . ' ,T,,W 

Von BOlow pointed to the promotion #?4jSTO>*H? « WW.W.tet**- 
programme! of hia. ministry, which are t flW.W-WM 'ff ser *ff* t 

aimed at it -^hsiatent modernisation , Whose ^deyelopmenl i work w.a not fi- 
strategy.” ■ ■ . n^pc^d through public sector research 

m sp&lfi&liy 'refereed ttfi ertergy commissions: And fiqd me onejeading 
technology, electronics and micro-elec- Apierifs^ research team, in the field of 
toriltt, manttfafcturing arid commit nlcd- • Pra«fing ; thatia pot argely finan- 


almed at a ’‘•consistent modernisation 
strategy,",' . ■, . 

■Hri specifically referred ttfj energy 
technology, electronics and micro-elec- 
tfarildA, manufacturing arid commit nlccf- 
tions’^ -technology, il the ' technologies 
Redded td ‘humatUsa ‘Work tod improve 
the environment 'and 1 aerospace techno- 
logy. 

The 1 DM&tibn set side by Bonn for 
' thib' purpose wag “rather too little be- 
cause of ihe'tiiaftlvB govdmnierit 'pro- 
motion technology receives World-Wide.” 

-»Von. BOIoW disagrees. with the tfrgu- 
Iment (hat' more .-government .promotion 
would be iprofilematio dn ’a -market eco- 
1 notify; <r> r ( v, > . . m- ) it . : . .[■ i:,. , 

• li “tThero isj\Oi longer -sUch- a thing .asia 
pure, .market -economy 


data pp^egsing that ia pot largely finan- 
ced wijh ovbl^ fijnds - be jt ^lrecily 
or indirectly. " 

.i i He pointed out that America’? milita- 
ry rpsofrch* *pd. this includes the aero- 
space sector, has built up a huge reser- 
voir of research personnel which Is hav- 


in' this country, saying: “Our scientific 
landscape has become somewhat crusty. 
*But I believe that even those who arc 
ideology-bound now realise how rapid- 
ly we are losing : groiind • and that 
something must be done in good time to 
make jobs future-oriented.” 

But he remarked somewhat critically 
that “everybody! is ^ a bit resigned here 
and this partly applies to Science as 
well. It also applies to some industrial 
ihanagements which friil' 1 to recognise 
-trends in good time. All this must chan- 
<ge and become more flexible; To put It 
in a nutshell: Creativity in all areas of 
research mjust be given a chance." 
•'•'Von Billow said that the 'Research 
Ministry is trying to find ways to help a 
new type of Independent young entre- 
preneur ; to make better use of the exist- 
ing scientific potential and promote 
new ideas- and new products. - ' 

This is meant to bolster the already 
existing ' ‘instru ments of ' innovation 
•counselling for small and medium-sized 
businesses. 

“We’re now trying to think of ways 


specifically at newly OstabliMifeaW 
logical businesses. 

Banks could also have a stake in J 
firms. : 

It is worth pondering, he said,rt| 
ther the state should try to attract c&‘ 
tai through guarantees or tax relief. 

This is of major importance, he ii 
for the practical application or restS 
results gui4,fqr the international coni 
titiveness of German busings. -i 



(Hundolsblal(,4 Febnuntai 


COMMUNICATION 

Z The Foreign Office ladies who are heard 
^ but not seen — in many languages 


Ing a rnajof influence on. the business - : W d ' W*- °f Providing such help. The 
community; ' - " ’ ■ • v ■■ question is whether to provide starling 

n_i j ____ ... . capital or know-how through counsel- 


UBERSEE 


community'. 1 

Said von Bflloiy.: “I therefore don’t •* 
go along with the 'contention that state !• 
promotion should be restricted to basic 
r^ear^and .indirect assistance through 

W. urged ! a iu6k prsgmaiip Jttiiucie 


liN-'T-e *1 It 
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ling or - whether to provide risk financ- 
ing through tax relief.” 

Help to young entrepreneurs in their 
bid(Q ponyert the most up-to-date tech- 
nologies intq new products and (ake 
r the)r fiipt steps Jnlo-thel mackot is an is- 
sue that; Bonn and the Ldndcr should 
,explore further,. i ( ; 

, “In i the United States It has been 
found that many creative peoplo arc 
j prepared to; take risks. , . 

1 ' 'Von BOlow considers it quite fensiblo 
for ‘ banks ' to speclalisb and come up 
Willi 1 lAifor-Wiado forms ^of credit aimed 


titiveness ot uprman business. ( Art 0 rcign Ofilce interpreters, mainly 
■ ... women, are generally felt to do so- 

. (ti“! ldo|sbln ,«.4 Febnj^B(r e 0 f the most interesting and glamo- 
' -■ ( .. ' work in Bonn. 

ii/i wr | . Their clients include crowned heads 

W ny Jyflrl.'.lp^llTjnd heads of state, Cabinet Ministers 

gnd leading businessmen, prominent 
• lACk.rn cniAnnA aergymen and artisU of world renown. 
**?.•*■*■ ** OVlvIICv Five to six times a year they accom- 

Oenior school teachers ^ ^ ° mdal ^ 

Oari ehd to cutbacks in educsi politics ts their bread-and-butter but. 
spending. , s. ..; . . • ^ Me M we i|. br iefed on Cologne Ca- 

k a 8 ,J P F \ b A y th0 i I ! hll0,0 8« 1 Vi |hedr ai 83 they are on Nato’s deploy- 
band (National Association of iSchoi ^d-negotlato resolution on medium- 
masters) is. undemundable,. byhJ # n nger S iasi |es. 
doesn t make very much sense. . j can explain the advantages of 
the nation hag. lived beyond i power and the disadvantages of 
means and no sector can ge( a^i>o mmon Market border levies on farm 
thqut cuts, no matter hpw Impoftiuji. Jioduce. 

■ Education po|icy mo^era used iF nty j 0 one of t h e few jobs in Bonn 
spend money like drunkeq sailqri. Ti jwher© women are mainly in charge, and 
party had to end. .... lit Is 1 widely felt to be work that is abso- 

Naturally, this won’t help yourijs |{ u tely wonderful as a career. It It? 
chers without jobs 6r ; pacify; pin i. -That depends,” says Oiseja Sleburg,. 
Whose children cahnot get lessons i has been with the Foreign Office 
one of the sciences bctaiise there* ,fof 20 years. She is not only one of the 
too few teachers^ ■ : • ■' mos t experienced simultaneous inter- 

But if It is true that parenti wouWi [patera but also one of the most good- 
ther pay for textbooks out of thelroi Poking. 

pockets than pul up with the prw«i I she is 5ft llin and has blonde, 
luation for a- prolonged time, it iiupl shoulder-length hair. She invariably has 
the education ministers to cut bade ; a look of reserved elegance, 
free textbooks. . ( s»;,i 1 \ Being continually on the move is very 

The teachers must aski Ihcnudn 'Interesting, although she is not too keen 

Whether it was not tqo basjy - - ■ 

posed shorter working hours uiu) id* ■■■ • • 

cd salaries for Icachem SI*? Mlumn 

good fortune to bo employed, „ ftftofr ed. "»n«hly. li dleBnot. 
Those who only demand wlthoul Horet Hetnemeim o( Vor- 


ing prepared lo mukc concession j 
.quite . fit into oqr finunqially 

WU * ' RdnhotdMl # 

(RhotnUchs Foil, 10 Febhie 1 

' • •. : .r . ■ ) .'ie 


;Tn ho more striking, eye-catching and 
ostentatious small ads In the Jobs 
Winted columns of Dcr Journalist 
oome, for the most pait,ln one of two 
categories. 

^institute maintains tUe MSZtSS^Z 

i- ... . I-:,-..- . it |w to a prospective employer that they 

von Weizsacker tradition'- fisassSKS;,"' 

' ' l- ‘ '• •' .<• .!■!.;• . ... ... .ii. fvi- j! The two categories can, of course, be 

JummSS < L ues,l ?'“. Bre bJ , SS »• Wg Ulker, do Vlr limited beat 


„UBERSEE 

RUNDSCHAU 


tertl) h lb: b ' 1 ^«Ved. L MW 
.i “ Living Conditions of economic questions ere to be Bid# 

-wltfryff n ,0r ^' Wa " al ' int0 8 “ lheor y ° r Intentetlonsl d» 
most totally under the Innuence of Cgrl oflttaqr" • - ... 0 v- 

Tl» Mte’piinck do«i«i i&nd 
, fcfe'h'mWPlW fdlred to'lWO, ,h, project financgig 

IhtWtiVtiyeW. -- 

Worlc exceeding this period 
{WtWKl: frqqi >qthe ( source*. 

SSStfS; ?'' regted “ « W fom ■ Stombei* Institute will try JO*, 
.anq^as ^ Munich newspapef dubbed it, ing commissioned to do .sperifi 

S£.fl?S i ; nit ( i l at,vfe , in lienee”. because the , results' .could, 

“sme (^Stambcrg -published in- such a case. ,. U h« 
'JpfflpSi i : , ea «ih. . Into Global - Theilnstiluio made its puMfr 

and Crises) ■ e«ly: February, with ®, jpndrffl 
-■ .00 “Ways out of .the Eounoew 

W'g.lpstjtufc was founded Carl Friedrich von Wei 
m “ p Of Itapredecqs- .part. 

M f work, qould 'The Research LnstUute 

-T7.B .a^,. ,i .V , ’ -Wv. (president: Alfred H M., 

PJ? l y ^as not yet progressed 

r LiS? , 8, 8a y* J°reon rte h- This, adijiofipl , nstitute. is.,lA^w 

^iuhe.;w 

5 w is£Sf ' * rtatne IwHtutofor Sofdsl Sclwwe^^ 
HaSL , th^Weflieker • era ;The somewhat imprecisely M 


, 

n-ifiiitM's! j' 
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for worldwide economic coVeragb 

•sagan. 


A quarterly focus oh economldaffalre 
from the German point of view. 

- ‘ 4 . "» 

i o j -m<.v». lFl 

Articles are mainly In German and 
contributors Include business, 
political and economic experts. * 

Each edition offers : 

• In’depm coverage of economic 
events 

• First-hand Information on 
business trends 


s • Business news afia%'ittm , 4s'“ l80 ' 1 ^ 

X ' 8 T ji-H'.V, H IIOM .0 ! 

F ^f^f Inttieeeon °i nlc i business 
and dlpldmjrtto world, 

Ubersee Rundschau has became 
an invalueble alfyjv 

,y 

INTERPRESS Obertee-Vsrtaj QmbH, 

f c , h0 ® n ® AbMtoM 23, D-2Cifo Hambiltg 76 
Tel.: (040). 22 85 1 , Telex : ^ 

Cjn 


DIvMon of Lab onr. otto Khsye rtow headed by 4p r g'»- H»!?« 

. ortbeplIlantoCtbeold ' 

■. .’«Imo; 'Mhtinqi^ rgofithc'. issues- Ip be tank. . ' . 

^deaitftWfiR.. (basic: isociologfealt research ' R6 ®f„ 

into structural changes of the world ays- . ! ( 
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liedwork. pop id 


o iQuod original pf «U costs. Our first 
idvertiser sounds a Strained note of 
i, mcwUance: "• 

'‘Am you looking for a reporter who 
jgH <U%*pnd night, has a good 
for- flgurSk and business sense, is . 
n the beat of terms wjth the police and 
c in 

^-Ifas.. ..... 

ror^those of us who find that even 
book has a d.Uconccrtlng 
a crowded deak- 
M^jouma 


uBstitu- 
'? Wd 
wrn 




on packing her bags. She enjoys getting 
to know new countries and fresh peo- 
ple, but there is always too little time. 

She is 43 and ummarried, like many 
of the 47 interpreters and translators 
who work for the Foreign Office, about 
two in three of whom are women. 

“We learn how to behave impeccably 
in the international arena,” says Frau 
Sieburg, “and we really do learn.” That, 
she feels, is an advantage. 

What she particularly enjoys is 
browsing through the bazaars in Orien- 
tal countries. Art history is her hobby, 
especially Oriental and Islamic art. 

Susanne Bfitke, 33, is a graduate in- ■ 
terpreter in Chinese. She too is blonde 
and athletic-looking. Over the past five, 
years she has travelled round Germany' 
with hundreds of visitors from China. , 

“What I like,” she says, “is that Chi-; 
nese visitors do not forget you as soon 
as they get back home.” 

She explains how one came up to her: 
in the largest department store in Peking. I 
He had been a member of a delegation! 
of computer technologists who had tou-; 
red Germany. 

Then there was the Chinese Agricul-: 
ture Minister. He had rung up to enqui- 
re how she was at the German embassy 
only 24 hours after she had arrived in 
Peking. 

Annelie Lehnhardt, 29, is a fiery red- 
head who fosters understanding bet-. 


ween German and Spanish-speaking 
politicians. She too mainly recall^ the 
pleasant memories. 

There was a Tristan premiere at Bay- 
reuth she saw because the Foreign Mi- 
nister, Herr Genschef, had Invited Spa- 
nish Premier Calvo Sotelo and Foreign 
Minister Perez Llorca along. 

“It was a mere coincidence, of cour- 
se, that Sefior Calvo Sotelo Is as fond of 
playing the piano as I am. At times like 
that, conversation amounts to more 
than mere interpreting." 

Such are the fond memories. The eve- 
ryday routine is hard work: hard, hectic 
and requiring extreme concentration, 
And interpreters must be heard and not 
seen. 

“Our place Is always somewhere in 
between,” says Frau Sieburg. “At table 
it is usually a small chair behind the 
others. 

“Once we spent three days at a con- 
gress without getting anything to eat It 
was because we were regarded as per- 
forming a function rather than as being 
people. 

“But I would have no qualms about 
sitting underneath a table to interpret if 
need be. I don’t see why that is going to 
demean me in any way.” 

Summit talks in Ottawa or Cancun, 
bilateral talks at the UN General As- 
sembly in New York, German-US con* 
sultations in. Washington and Franco- 


Wordsmiths queue with words 
of wisdom for mankind 


H I am 30 and only made contact with 
journalism last year. Who will give me 
an opportunity (and I'm verv practical- 
minded) of going in for fiill-time Journa- 
lism?' 1 

“Where you can feel the pulse of lire," 
a local reporter confides, “that’s where 
I'm at home.” 

A Northern light (a fashionable but 
fast-wilting term for a North country- 
man) feels cut out for single-handed 
combat (but doesn't say who agginst). 

“Pix and copy, feature stone* arid in- 
depth coverage from anywhere In the 
world? No trouble for yours truly,” says 
another hopeful. 


write for the fret* with to eaf on the 
reader's heart., Wouldn’t much Uke to 
be the regdofc #ouldYou7 ; . .i 

Jin bid tod it i local reporter tiM 
out to be aft Of ^ftrule g. tpp*rank 
Journalist (orisd he say»> oWim* to have 


An editor (either a would-be editor or 
one who would to continue being one) 
makes a point of being as cool as they 
come: “My references and GV speak for 
themselves.” Good for them! 

The second category, the advertisers, 
who want first arid foremost to give * 
prospective boss the glad eye, seldom 
lose sight of their target. 

Neither admit for a moment that In a 
free rngrket economy the advertiser is 
idrig tod thp. editorial staff are ojuefa 
less Important tharifj»y, thejpritrt-wpb* 
ken. ' ■■ * 

A magazine editor has a variety of 
qualities to, offer an employer 


German talks in Paris usually mean 
work for Frau Sieburg. 

She is seldom missing when the 
Chancellor or Foreign Minister confer 
with the world's leading politicians. 

“With the Chancellor,” she says, “alt 
I need to do is to prompt now and 
again; he speaks excellent English and 
French.” Not so the Foreign Minister, 
who always asks his interpreters to cor- 
rect him if he makes a mistake. ' 

The Foreign Ofilce interpreters may 
all be first-rate in their respective lan- 
guages but they all have butterflies in 
their stomachs now and again. 

“When Jimmy Carter became Presi- 
dent I remember hoping against hope I 
would understand his Southern drawl,” 
Frau Sieburg recalls. 

Annelie Lehnhardt tells a similar 
tale: “1 was with a Bundesrat delegation 
in Sevilla when a member of the regional 
government stood up and delivered a 
toast in broad Andalusian dialect,”* she 

• r- • . ‘ j ‘ 

“About the only words I understood 
(and he said plenty) were President^ 
and .Sevilla, So | made, a wonderful 
speech in which both occurred .repu- 
tedly. I don't think' either side nbneed 
the difference;” : ? • . , . ... 

Interpreters work found ; the clock 
and at weekends. Small wonder tha( Qh*. 
ly other Interpreters dan understand 
why they do it, and the other* -stand 
substitute for friends and families, ip 
many cases. * ’■ 

Once, when Frau Sieburg discovered 
that a ■ man-friend couldn’t see what. the 
point of foreign languages was, she dfe 
cided she would do better to’ 'call ft all 
off.. ■ ■... : , ■ • ir • 

Almut Hawn&qhild . 

(Hannovenohc Allgemelne, 29 January 19*2) 

: u ..i.;, : ■ I ', ll .4 ,„.i . 

promises rework flat out, dllmWrig’ tire • 
tailed Mountain If fisked to do ftp. by the 
right employer? , 

All the job-seeking Journos promise 
to work at least eight days a week,- da 
they assure prospective employees, In 
101 different ways. . ’ t : , 

Of how About this small ad header} 
Workhorse (blit presumably a little long 
In the tooth)? .... . 

“Getting on a little' but still fresh as q 
daisy and too young to be put! out to 
graze. Seeks, fresh, fields and pasture* 
new. 

“Can perform tricks too, not put 'bff 
by the sound of gunfire at the front, rib 
hurdle too high, no ditto top wide,? .. 

1 So (he emphasis Is definitely on pan- 
dering tb what one imagines tb be the 
taste of a prospective employer. For al) 
the fine talk and way with .words, the 
boss is given deafly to understand that 
the job'Seekfcf is-' more than Willing to 
put In a full day's work. 

And since journalism Is not uncon* 

re tri the 


re^^^y. to jPfoy»M 


otitlbfi 

can be 10 
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doesn’t^ 

put fobe; 
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